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‘The Perry Pictures 


They cost only A Cent-and-a-Half Each 
for 20 or more; 20 for 30 cents; $1.50 per hundred. Size 
5144x8. Postpaid. 
The Small Size, 3x3}, cost only 
Half-a-Cent Each for 50 or more. 


On January 1, 1919, the price of the small size, 3x34, will be 
_ changed to Three-quarters of a Cent Each for 40 or more; 
40 for 30 cents; 75 cents a hundred. Order now. 





enclosing the dime.] 


The Perry Pictures Company, : - Box 1, 


——ees 


Use them in your school work the first of the new school year in September 
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The boys and girls will pass 
through our public schools but once. 
Unless we teach them NOW to love 
the beautiful, we shall have no 
further chance. While they are 

|. under your care, acquaint them 
| with the world’s most beautiful 
| pictures. 








Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. 7x9, Two Cents Each for 15 or more. Assorted as desired. 
Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration. 


90 cents and $1.50. 


Catalogues. 64-page Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for a dime. [Please do not send for the Catalogue without 











- . Malden, Mass. 












Send 90 cents for this beautiful picture of Sir Galahad and present it to your school, to hang on_the wall, partes 
other girls and boys in the coming years. It costs only 90 cents; size, including margin, 22x28. The picture itsel 
Sir Galahad, 1334x26, with no margin, for $1.50. A beautiful copy! ; 


»s for many years after you have gone, to influence many 
is 10x19; send for it today. A much larger picture of 
















LOOK FOR ONE OF THESE BLANKS IN THIS ISSUE 


If you find a large blank enclosed in this issue, of which a reduced 
facsimile is given here, it is to remind you that payment is due, and 
that you should make your remittance promptly. 


The figures on the address label on this issue or on the wrapper 
in which it was enclosed will inform you up to what month your 
subscription is paid: thus 12-17 would mean your subscription is 
paid to Dec. 1917; 2-18 would mean it is paid to Feb. 1918, etc. 


The War Committee on Office and Credit Economics 
has Inaugurated a ‘‘War Measure”’ to Eliminate Waste 


This committee says, ‘Every duplication, every unnecessary movement must be elimi- 
nated, so that business men can do their bit to help America win the war.” This is its 
country-wide campaign. The elimination of unnecessary correspondence is the first request 
made, and in our endeavor to help, we ask the co-operation of our subscribers. 


Help by a Prompt REMITTANCE to the “subscription due notice’ referred 
to above, which will eliminate the necessity of further needless correspondence. 

















POPULAR EDUCATOR 
REMITTANCE BLANK 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 
OATE . — ‘ere 











POPULAR EDUCATOR CO. 
60 BROMFIELO STREET, BOSTON 


GENTLEMEN: ENCLOSED WEREWITH 'S TWO DOLLARS 
FOR MY OVERDUE SUBSCRIPTION ACCOUNT. 


NAME - - — - ee re eee - 
ciTy OR TOWN a 
STREET OR R.-F.O. ~.......... 


STATE .. 


























Published Monthly, September to June, Remitrances— Checks, drafts and money 
inclusive orders should be made to the order of the 
Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second- Primary Education Company. As an 
Class matter acknowledgment of your remittance the 
Subscriptions, $2.00 per year. Single copies, date on the label of the first or second paper 
25 cents you receive after you remit will be changed. 
Copyright, 1918, by Primary EpucaTION 
COMPANY 
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’ cents each we will send the lot — FREE. 
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‘ithout OLD GLORY’S place now is in every school yard and every school 
room in the land. Love of country no less than duty demands this show STATE ee cea INSTRUCTION 
of the colors. Next to the stars and stripes put the flags of the Allies. Indianapolis, Indiana, December 18, 1916 
ass, : tt To whom it may concern. , ; 
— Teachers — every pupil of yours should be familiar with the flags of the nations I am acquainted with the Mail Order Flag Company of 
many fighting for liberty: fighting t ve what our forefathers won f sin 76 Anderson, Indiana. It gives me pleasure to say that I ' 
ture of ghting for liberty; ntghting to preserve at o ela on for us In “/0, personally know the members of this firm and can say 
in positive terms that they are reliable and responsible. 
— You can make every day PATRIOTS’ DAY and without a cent of expense, e ryt oy ~- jupplying flags and pictures to the schoals ‘ 
through the’ help. of your scholars, secure the flag and portraits needed for decora- obec Veer ‘truly yours 
li tion. We are the originators of this plan and have already given away over (Signed) Cnas. A. GREATHOUSE, 
50,000 American flags to schools. Get yours at once. Read these offers: State Supt. of Public Instruction 
| 
a | OFFER NO. 1 OFFER NO. 2 | 
> } 
A ° e ° : ° - We will send a high-grade standard U. S. flag 5 ft.x8 ft. fast colors. The stripes : 
We will send you 60 emblematic flag buttons in the mean are sewed and the stars embroidered on both sides. ee. a i 
, colors or assorted with portrait buttons of Washington, Lincoln, | weather and is made to use anywhere indoors or out. This is the ..g for ald 
and James Whitcomb Riley. They are Practical purposes. Carry it in your class parade! Rally round it as you sim : 
beauties. Your pupils easily will sell ‘The Star Spangled Banner.” For the sale of 60 buttons at 10c each — FREE. ‘ 
them for 10 cents each. Return the i 
$6.00 to us and we will send a beautiful 
silk U. S. Flag, 32 x 48 inches, heavy , 
quality, mounted on staff with gilded q 
ornament FREE. h 
i 
| 
ie : 
4 
018 
OFFER NO. 3 S- ; 
‘ To proudly place next to the Stars ) 
and Stripes you will want a set of our 
. Allies’ Flags, each 16x24 inches, mounted 
x on staffs with ornaments. There are OFFER NO. 5 
five of them, American, French, _Eng- Americans to-day are talking of Washington and Liberty, Lincoln and Free 
—~ lish, Belgian, and Italian. New histor dom, and Wilson and Humanity. You will be delighted with our 
lish, belgi y | com son, an Fees oo gh ” 
7 is being made so fast every day that it | 0U Progr” paintings of thes great Americans, | They are, wonder Pics 
— is hard to keep pace with events of | and pigments just as they were laid on the canvas. As durable and t i 
tremendous importance. As battles are *. the originals. Can be, washed pnd wil never fade. These portraits ame ; 
yon it will , , > 3 x 16 inches in a 1% inch gilded frame. For the sale of 35 buttons you 
fought and we iia i a a the choose one picture, for the sale of 60 buttons two pictures, and for the sale at i 
— ol rs aegis ‘sh fr ig —e = buttons we will send all three pictures — FREE. ’ 
reedom shall not perish [rom the earth. ‘ 
These flags of the Allies are beautiful for 
a [PE Epo OFFER NO. 6 3 
NUE each — FREE . This Giant Pencil Sharpener, not the small kind far 
EET C , standard pencils only, but for every pencil from 
EET smallest to the largest. Does not break the lead amd 
: saves time as well. For both hard and soft pencils. 
ILD, For the sale of 25 buttons at 10 cents, we will sead 
NTO yom the Pencil npenee, — FREE 
" Nineteen years ago we began this plan of giving flags 
os OFFER NO. 4, i em ve We are the oldest company of the 
. ind. stablished 1898. Over 50,000 satisGed c= 
. tomers among teachers throughout the United States. Hl 
We have secured sets of handsome silk i 
fags of the Allies, five of them, Amer: MAIL ORDER FLAG CO. 
can renc nglish, elgian, an 
Italian. They are each 12 x 18 inches | 1OZ Meridian Street, Anderson, Indiana 
and mounted on staffs with ornaments. 
You will be glad to use these beautiful | MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind 
flags anywhere. Theyarerichenough | Gentlemen: —Send_me post paid _. Flag, Washington, Lincoln { 
$50 ace any well a inted home no | or James Whitcomb Riley Buttons (cross out the kind you don't want). As ; 
to gr ) Pppo . : 
‘51 less than the school room. They re- soon - sold I will remit you the proceeds and you are to send me, all charges 
a) - . prepai a , se a ee eee rl 
152 call the glories won by Joffre, Haig, (State the number of offer you accept) j 
sis Pershing, and the brave boys on the battle Sign your name and address in full: i 
fronts of the Marne and along the Belgian | DS i ree ee Cee / 
4 front; You will wamt.the tri-color of | ~ "Cee neeeneneees 
155 glorious France which stood firm against | Address ........-..+ssssssseeereererereeseees Senthadelll 
56 the selfish cruelties of imperialism and NE ER Oa: as ait 
2 saved the civilization of the world. You | ~~ “UU 
58 will want the flag of Britannia’s fleet | Teachers who have secured flags for their own schools are invited & write 
& y ial offer show how th I ak, derable extza 
60 which has kept the German Navy bottled | os agape er showing how they easily can make consice 
66 up. For the sale of 60 buttons at 10 | Mail Order FlagCo., 107 Meridian St., Anderson, Ind. 
66 
68 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach”’ method, with emphasis on phras- 
ing. Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 32 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-approach” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 


i Profusely iJlustrated in color. Price, 36 cents. Ready 


September 1. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 30 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


For Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS 


For Grade Il: THE OUTDOOR BOOK (1917) 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE (1918) 
~ BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY 


For Grade III: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
(1917) 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER (1917) 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STRE-7, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASY AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


_ Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 














VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Two deligatful health and nature readers — 


KEEP WELL STORIES — grades 3 or 4. 
WATER BOYS AND THEIR COUSINS — 
grades 4 or 5. 
Valuable in content, charming ia form. 


CHILDREN’S CLASSICS SERIES — Ten num- 
bers ready now — beautiful stories, beautifully told, suitably 
printed and bound. The list comprises all the favorites — 
more will be added — Moufflou, Dog of Flanders, Nurnberg 
Stove, Princess and Curdie, Back of the North Wind, 
Princess and the Goblin, J. Cole, Tales of the Alhambra, 
Wonderland Stories, Moni, the Goat Boy. 


TELL ME A STORY PICTURE SERIES — 
Here are three very handsomely illustrated little volumes. 
Excellent material for the development of oral and written 
composition work. The titles are, Fairies and Goblins from 
Storyland, Boys and Girls from Storyland, and Tell Me a 
Story Picture Book. 


LIPPINCOTT READERS — 4 full series of most 
attractive literature for children, properly graded. 

The teacher will find a valuable aid in GRAY’S NUMBER 

BY DEVELOPMENT. Ry following this outline and using 

the material given, the pupils are led to a comprehension of 

simple number relations. No other text approaches it in 
logical development and completeness of material. 

LIPPINCOTT FARM MANUALS } Are excellent texts and 

LIPPINCOTT HOME MANUALS reference books. 
| They cover the whole range of agriculture and home 








economics. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
London 





Chicago Altanta Montreal 














Speaking and Writing 





HE importance of beginning as early as the third grade to 
train the child to speak and to write in a correct yet 
unaffected manner is emphasized by this Series. Book 
One is to be placed in the hands of third year pup‘ls 


EFINITE training in voice cultivation is given: the ch 
is taught to speak with pure tone, clear enunciatio1 
correct pronunciation. 


HROUGH constant practice in correct, easy oral express 
the pupil is led naturally to write in the same manner 


ACH book has a central theme of especial interest 
grade for which it is intended. 


HE fact that these books can be used by the pupil, ‘ully 
and profitably, without help from the teacher, makes them 
particularly desirable for schools where group teaching 
must be done. 





By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, City Superintenden of 
Schools, New York, EMMA L. JOHNSTON, Principa! of 
the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers, City of New 
York, and MADALENE D. BARNUM, Teacher of Eny!ish 
in the Brooklyn Training School for Teachors. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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How: We Helped the Little French Children 


HE first, second and 
third grades of the 
Grant School had 
promised to support 
b French orphan for one 
The teacher had used 
sdevices to encourage 
dren to bring money. 
bwewere asked to make 
shool 100% for the 
x Red Cross. We ne- 
our little French 
sandbegan to save our 
‘for the Junior Red 
; After our school had 
ne 100% we felt wemust 
a some new device to 
mgethe children to fin- 


wing for the support of 


ile French orphan we 
pmised to keep. The 
mg story was told: 


kand the French 
Children 

twas a bright, happy 
mo liked to have fun. 
pSaturday he worked so 
You see Jack’s school 
mised to keep a little 
bophan. Jack had to 
am this money. Then 
ts saving his money to 
ticycle. He thought 
itsamonth was all he 
gare for the French 
bst Jack got a chance 
abicycle for five dol- 


Jack was so proud of his bicycle that when Satur- 
me he rode all day and did not work at all for his 


brother 


t night Jack had a terrible dream. He thought 
on his bicycle to take a little ride. When he got 
the could not stop his bicycle. He went whizzing 


Clara Upham 


—— 
LL 
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Copy of a celebrated French Poster 




















“Jack, what is the matter? 

Jack had to go down stairs and tell his mother and 
father about his strange dream. His father said, “Jack, 
I think there is a lesson in your dream. At one time the 
French people did help the Americans and now I think we 
should do all that we can to help those little people whose 


pay for your bicycle?” asked 
a little girl. “Five dollars,”’ 
answered Jack slowly. “Oh, 
ho!” said all the little French 
children, “a very mean boy, 
a very mean boy. He gives 
five cents for usand keeps five 
dollars for himself.” Then 
all those little French people 
began to dance around and 
around Jack singing, “Aren’t 
you ashamed? Aren’t you 
ashamed? Hundreds of years 
ago when your country wasin 
trouble the French people 
helpedthe Americans. Now 
we are asking you to help us. 
Our fathers have been killed 
in the war. We arestarving 
to death. Ten cents a day 
will feed one of us. But you 
give five cents to us and 
keep five dollars for your- 
self. Aren’t you ashamed? 

Poor Jack! He was so 
ashamed. At last he was 
able to get upon his bicycle 
and start for home. But 
when he came to the ocean 
the bridge was gone. And 
over Jack went, bicycle and 
all right into the water. 

Jack was just thinking how 
sad his poor mother would 
be, when he opened his eyes 
and found himself, the water 
pitcher and towel rack lying 
upon the floor. Just then 
he heard his mother calling, 
What are you doing?” 


at0ss America until he came to New York. Along fathers have died.” Jack said, “I think so too. After 


bridge extended right across the ocean. His bi- 
Thizzed right across the bridge. Soon Jack found 


Hin Frazice. 


ist he was glad. All the little French people 
taround him. One child said, “Does your school 
alittle French orphan?” “Yes,” said Jack, quite 
| “How much do you give?” asked another boy. 
‘ts a month,” said Jack. “How much did you 


” 


more than I need candy. 





this I am not going to buy so much candy. Iam going to 
remember that my little French brother needs bread much 


Jack was true to his promise. 


There was not a more faithful little boy in that school than 
Jack. By doing without so much candy he had not only 
saved for the little French people, but he had helped to 
save sugar for our soldier boys. 

(Continued on page 470) 
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The Language League of America | 
The Teaching of English in Primary Grades 


Angelina W. Wray, Supervisor of English in the Public Schools of New Brunswick, !\.J., and 
Permelia E. Wray, of the Eighth-Year English Department, in Collaboration w:th 
Ira T. Chapman, Superintendent of Schools 


(Book rights reserved) 


tain definite lines of study and experiment are 

being carried on in reJation to the correlation of 

subjects with a view to the greater economy of 
time and the maximum of efficiency on the pupils’ part in 
the mastery of the English language. 

While the work is still in an experimental stage the results 
so far have exceeded the highest hopes of those in authority, 
and the processes used are so easy and interesting that some 
of them are to be described in this series of articles, with 
the desire that they may be helpful to other schools. 

In beginning an investigation into existing conditions 
before making any changes we found that in common with 
the majority of schools elsewhere a portion of each school 
day was religiously set apart and labeled the language period. 
The work done during this time usually bore not the slightest 
relation to anything which preceded or followed it. In 
the upper grades it usually consisted of exercises in formal 
grammar. Pupils glibly and readily recited rules and 
corrected errors of speech according to those rules, but in 
their own conversation habitually broke every law of 
correct English. They knew their lesson, but in the vast 
majority of instances English was a lesson, recognized as 
such, and dismissed with relief as having almost no con- 
nection with everyday speech. 

Conferences with teachers of every grade showed the 
fact that they were keenly conscious of the real need for 
better results, but were discouraged over the prospect, 
because of the presence in their classes of large numbers 
of children who either heard no English at home or else 
heard it incorrectly spoken. 

To clarify the situation the following statement of aims 
was drawn up and was unanimously accepted as desirable 
for classroom attainment: 


[: the public schools of New Brunswick, N. J., cer- 


1 Ability to use complete sentences, following one 
another in logica) sequence. 

2 A keen desire for correct pronunciation, distinct 
articulation, pleasing voice and erect posture. 

3 The gradual elision of at Jeast the most glaring gram- 
matical errors. 

4 The broadening and enriching of the individual] pupil’s 
vocabulary. 


Having agreed upon these aims as definite objectives, 
the teachers agreed to do their utmost to arouse enthusiasm 
among their pupils for the English language itself, so 
that when the boys and girls recited their daily pledge of 
allegiance to our Republic the second clause in the words, 
“one country, one language, one flag,” should have a deeper 
and fuller significance than ever before. 

They agreed, moreever, that during the arithmetic 
lesson, during the teaching of geography, history, manual 
arts, nature study, etc., they would no longer accept in- 
correct pronunciation, a meaningless jumble of words, or 
glaring errors of speech, without question. Every lesson, 
every bit of classroom procedure, were to be inseparably 
linked with the thought of our wonderful language, its 
possibilities, and its correct use. 

Attacking the problem from this standpoint soon 
wrought a wonderful change. Discouragement gave way 
to hope, and the work is gradually culminating in the 
formation of a Language League. Designed at first for 
merely local membership, so many outside teachers have 
felt the same need for inspiration, that the scope of the 
society has been widened. Its name will hereafter be 


“The Language League of America,” and its membe 
ship will be open to schools in any section o! the coup 

It has been found that the use of certain ccfinite, eag 
recognized symbols of endeavor or attainment provid 
an incentive for keen effort on the part of the boys and gi 
these emblems not to be won by individual pupils, but 
be awarded to the class as a whole, in order to devel 
and encourage the spirit of team work. 

For correct work in spelling, both oral and write 
the class each day may earn the right to display a crimg 
flag. In order not to make the standard too unattaina} 
it is suggested that the flag may be displayed if all the ck 
is perfect with the exception of two or three pupils, 
gold star may be placed on the flag each time the stand 
in written spelJing has been attained for twenty days, an 
a silver star for the same achievement in oral spelling durin 
a like period of time. Red, signifying courage, endeavg 
mastery, has been selected for the spelling emblem, sin 
that study is the most formal in its nature. 

For good work in Janguage, and this includes oral ap 
written work in any subject in the curriculum, a white flag 
signifying purity, is the symbol. 

It is, of course, very much harder to get any definit 
standard here, or any altogether satisfactory criterion ¢ 
class work, since conditions in various sections differ s 
widely that ‘what may truly be considered excelient achieve 
ment for children of ignorant and uncultured parents magi 
be far below the most ordinary work of those more fortuns 
in parentage or surroundings. Nevertheless, the gred 
majority of teachers believe that the ability to formula 
complete sentences is absolutely essential, in any grad 
and that flagrant mistakes in grammatical usage sho 
not be tolerated. : 

Careful study reveals the fact that there are, after alle 
comparatively few errors which are very common. Ii 
first thing to do, therefore, is to make a list of the grammat 
cal mistakes your own class makes, and then fight thes 
vigorously, one by one, awarding the white flag at is 
whenever the one error you are attacking has not beé 
used throughout the day (or in case of departmental wor 
throughout the period), and gradually adding to the list 
at the same time insisting on the use of complete sentences 

One caution may be necessary — you do not wish 
destroy the spontaneity of the pupils, and you do desire 
have eager, interested discussions of classroom topics, § 
you must not, in mistaken zea] for absolute accuracy, ¢ 
courage the disheartened pupil who in al! probabil 
hears very little “pure” English in his home. 

If a pupil makes a mistake, but corrects it | 

him heartily, and do not refuse to have the v 
played because of his momentary slip. Re: 
in many instances the home, the street, and | 
associates are against him in this matter. In 
the boy who persists in saying “I seen,” after 
has been called again and again to the error, ¢ 
he hears these words a hundred times oft: 
correct form. By means of games, by the use 
or written words in their right form, by furnish: 
incentive so that he wil] make a real effort ‘: 
reg you must overcome these constant 
oes. . 
A silver star may be placed on the white ‘: 
flagrant mistakes are not made for twenty days, be 
a gold star may bear eloquent testimony to exception 
good oral or written work for the same perivd. 


inself, prai 
rite flag ais 
ember - 
haps all hi 
tl likelihoog 
‘is attention 
s so becaus 
r than n 
the printed 
za power! 
speak Cor 


+ if certal 
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ber 
; third flag, of blue, signifying truth, is given for good time to time and suggestions for exchange of work to be 
o either oral or silent, in any subject. To win the done by pupils will have a place in these columns. 
+ to display this flag it is necessary that the pupils Teachers are invited to send in questions and suggestions 
F ance words correccly, not dropping endings carelessly, as freely as they desire. While it will be impossible to 
' jurring sounds, but speaking clearly and distinctly. answer these personally, each letter will be carefully read, 
must give the author’s meaning truly, which means and answers given through the magazine. Credit will 
wgrse that they must first gainit. Itisobviousalsothat also be given for records of achievement by schools or 
and & ue interpretation will include right inflection and classes, while plans or criticisms for the improvement of 
, sjasis, woether the pupil is reading orally or is reproduc- the League will be most cordially welcomed. 
i, his own words what he has read in silence. Before organizing the League the teacher or principal 
(uestions such as these will help him understand just should help the listeners to get a clearer conception of 
"tig wanted: the marvelous beauty of our language. Of course this 


S$ Membg . aoe must be done very simply and almost crudely in the lower 
1€ Countyiliyas that the true pronunciation of the word? primary grades, but it is perfectly possible, even there, 
hite, easimipid you help us get the true meaning? to have the little children thrill with pride at the thought 
t provid; that what the author really said? that they can help our country by respecting its language, 
Sand gi ' 3 and trying to use words carefully and correctly. 
ils, but #iqhenever 2. certain number of poems has been memorized In grades from the fourth up, Alphonse Daudet’s touching 
O devel two-thirds of the class, and recited with appreciation, story, “The Last Lesson,” makes a tremendous and well- 
; id star may be placed on the blue flag. ; nigh irresistible appeal to the pupils’ own sense of patriot- 
1 writteliiis no pupil can possibly do his best if he habitually ism, and the feeling of love for the mother tongue, so 


‘4 Crimsgiiais or sits in a slouchy attitude, this matter may also exquisitely portrayed in the narrative, finds a ready sym- 
iattainabieive recognition in connection with the blue flag. Pupils pathy and response. The story will be found in “Everyday 
Il the clagiiadd be taught the saying, “T am true to myself only Classics,” and the Fifth Reader, by Baker and Thorndike, 
pupils. #inJam truc to the best that is in me,” and their attention published by the Macmillan Company, New York. 

€ standamiiald be constantly called to the statement of physicians After enthusiasm is at white heat, suggest the formation 
days, anigtan erect posture is conducive not only to health, but of the Language League, show the flag emblems, explaining 


ling durin gitespect as well. A silver star may well beadded to that they are the colors in our national banner, and teach 
endeavomlm blue flag whenever the class as a whole has made a the pledge of membership. 


‘lem, sindiiactory record in this respect for twenty days. 
Wenow have three simple, definite emblems, easily under- Pledge 
S oral anfiiied by every member of any grade from the lowest primary 


Knowing that in the banner of our Republic the Red 
stands for courage, endeavor and mastery, the White 
for purity, and the Blue for truth, 

We, the members of the Language League of America, 
pledge ourselves to treat the English language with respect, 
and to make earnest effort to keep it strong and beautiful 
and true. 

One country, one /anguage, one_flag! 


white flag yet attractive enough to be pleasing to the pupils of 
pt grades. Their appeal is universal, and as they may 
1y definitf# nade still more attractive by the addition of the various 
riterion dis there is a constantly increasing incentive to continued 
S differ sift by class and individuals. 
nt achieve Proud indeed are the classes that earn day after day the 
rents malay to display the crimson flag of courage and mastery, 
> fortunaif% nowy flag signifying purity of speech, and the azure 


the grader, the emblem of their fidelity to truth. If the members wish some individual emblem of member- 


formulate banners become an unconscious check on mental ship, tiny bows of red, white and blue ribbon may be used, 
ny gratiminde, They make good English popular. Instead + paner rosettes may be made from a roll of Dennison’s 
ge Shou being laughed at for putting on airs,” as may have striped red, white and blue crepe paper. 

after allie the case in the past, in some localities, the boy wh The large flags for class use should be made of cambric or 
, alter aiiisgood English is admired and copied. ' percaline.* Manual training classes will usually be glad 
non, impr is no fee for membership in this Language League. 9 help make them. A convenient size is 24 by 18 inches, 
grammatg dues of any kind will be charged. From month to on a three-foot staff, while the gold and silver stars should 
ight thesiiuth suggestions for work in reading, spelling dramati- be the two or two and a half inch size. 


ig at Missin, etc., will be given in the columns of this magazine Teachers who wish to avail themselves of the full ad- 


not beiitpupiis of primary grades and in Popular Educator for yantases of the Lan L hould fill 

- guage League shou out the blank 
ntal workf#aamar or high school grades. Teachers will undoubtedly saorane mail it to Miss Angelina W. Wray, New Bruns- 
o the list them very helpful, because they will be the outcome yi NW. J., as soon as possible. 
sentences@itual schoolroom experience, but need not use them , , 


t wish tks they so desire. Membership in the League is not : : 
o desire t@iititional upon the discarding of any text-book now in nents ¢ Seaetneens 
topics, Misuse nor the abandonment of any plans hitherto used _ I hereby notify you that my class has enrolled in the 
weil — teachers. Language League of America. 
TO guage League is formed simply as a help in 

- BBiving the me fn oF our country in a is respect for Pee TE TUT ink oa pecs cncdadessoviaccegences 
self, praia beautiful English language, and in imbuing the boys Number of Pupils in Class 
e flag GSM girls with the inspiration born of the knowledge that 


mber hi : = of other boys and girls are making the same Grade of i ie aia id ee eS 
aps alld or a similar purpose. 

likelihoo ie use of the flags is urged because of their appeal OS UD 6.6 cc dcntncduveociserdocareecsesedones 
; attentpihe pupils’ interest, and because they provide a definite City or Town ...........0ccuccuccuceucsecuees 


so becausSitactive syrnbol easily procurable and readily recognized 

than rey usec! from Maine to Florida, and from the Atlantic !40--------- +r rc reser teeter teeter teen etna eeeeees 
. art Pacific coasts. _ Nore In First-Year primary classes, before formal spelling is 
a Oe League is also designed to be a medium of communi- possible, and where the mere mechanics of reading present so many 
peak COMin between teachers and pupils in various parts of difficulties to the child mind, the crimson flag may be used as a reward 


 insidiougReoyyy | in j for earnest effort in word recognition, or whenever the teacher thinks 
Fell _. ‘cranes oer pee = — caiy thas best, as it will still retain its original significance of courage and mastery, 
, 


. ait pond : the stars being added for continued and sustained endeavor. 
if certalite who enroll are willing to take the pledge given else- ~~ om rama 

wo : . g P ge § . *F rds of 29-cent ‘percaline will make twelve flags. If twelve classes 
aYS), all in this article and endeavor to live up to it. join i, pacman four vals of each color the total cost would be $3.48 or 29 
eptions on the progress of the League wil] be made from cents for each class. 
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“ After all, is the Parent-Teacher Association worth 
while? Js the game worth the candle?’’ 

Is it even worth while “to bring the Ten Com- 
mandments into the lives of our children?” Mrs. Frederick 
Schoff, National President of Parent-Teacher Associations, 
says that is the real aim. 

Is itever worth while to make a careless indifferent mother 
“Stop, look and listen,” and send her back to her fireside 
and her flock with an awakened responsibility, a deeper 
realization of the sacred duties of motherhood? 

Is it ever worth while to attend the kind of meetings 
which make mothers walk home with their heads up and 
and a sense of being armed to the teeth? 

Not long ago at the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations at Kansas City, I listened 
to United States Commissioner Philander Claxton. A 
solemn hush fell upon my spirit when he touched upon the 
mother’s influence, prenatal and durirg the first five for- 
mative years, and said, “If mothers could only realize 
that with more power than Almighty God do they forecast 
the destiny of their children, children who will some day 
look accusingly at them when there is none to plead their 
cause.” “With more power than Almighty God” — 
pregnant with truth and responsibility are these words. 
Such thoughts as these bring the real mother to her knees, 
and it is no sign of weakness to be driven to one’s knees 
oeside little white beds. 

At another time, Commissioner Claxton said that when 
a Parent-Teacher Association was functioning properly, 
when mothers worked together as real, earnest, upbuilding 
mothers, from out the undertow, public opinion 
would be formulated, public welfare would be promoted 
and every Mayor and Council] member would then feel 
that his first and biggest duty toward his city was to see 
to it that no child was ever born in poor housing cor- 
ditions, that no little life ever came into being in abject 
filth ano that no little baby was ever born in a cellar. 

Mrs. Schoff, Nationa] President, says no Mothers’ Club 
rises to its real height unless it is a child study circle, unless 
it brings out the best qualities of motherbood and child- 
hood, and that the Club is a building medium only when 
at the close of the meeting this is said: “I have to-day 
received something that makes me better understand my 
child and the school.” This is the “Acid test.” Is it 
worth while? 

Not long ago I heard Superintendent Francis of Cleveland, 
Ohio, speak upon “The Leisure Hours of our Children.” 
Was he ranting or only forcefully stating a bald fact when 
he said, “The greatest peril which confronts our country 
is not war, but the unoccupied time of our boys and girls, 
and if mothers and fathers do not awaken to a realization 
of this fact, our country is going on the rocks”? 

I wonder if it is worth while for thinking women to get 
together and study how to take up the slack of our boys’ 
and girls’ time, study how they may have wholesome amuse- 
ment and recreation without drifting from the home life. 
As a grade pupil, I used to diagram “An idle brain is the 
devil’s workshop,” and even then, as a child, I felt the 
truth of the words above the diagram. 

Is it worth while to study the glad and the sad epochs of 
our children’s lives? The sad epochs do not usually occur 
during school hours, alas! They occur during ‘mother 
hours,” during the hours when mother is at the helm 
instead of teacher. There ought to be a motto in every 
home reading “God bless our schools.” From the depths 
of experience I must say that many women who are often 
dubbed “old maids” are far finer mothers in the school- 
room to many children than are their flesh and blood mothers 
inthe home. [If children were just as safe when the teachers 
turn them back to the mothers as they are when the mothers 


| Alt now and then a doubting Thomas queries, 
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turn them to the teachers, there would be little Need chil 
juvenile courts and reformatories and the heart bre ™® 
sorrow and crime of our country would citch at Je 
reasonable glimpse of the vanishing point. Then yg 1! 


“the mighty dream of the God of nation: come mm AY 

And yet, over and above all this ache —comfygm € 
thought — the good mother was never better — Goq chol 
her! — than she is to-day. Never was she more styj mak 


of the real good for her children, never wa: che mor gq 
nizant of the fineness of truth, honor, virtue and y mot 
The influence of the good mother of to-day is an qe BU 
widening circlet, just as the pebble dropped upon and 
surface of the placid stream causes an ever-widening g mot 


until the smooth surface of the stream is rufiled from gm ™ ' 
to shore. Every good mother’s influence cncircles a 2°: 
time, somewhere, the careless, responsibility-shifting md soclé 
in her community. nece 

It is harder to be a mother to-day than it was yg SU™ 


years ago. The telephone, the press, the automobile, that 
street car, electric lights, modern homes, the drama, mot 
movie and “styles” have brought a “noise” into "8 










lives and into the lives of our children which the pig #2 
days of thirty years ago held not and which mus iy Ye! 
reckoned for and against. In these days of small fami 
the mother of but one child has a harder task than adh 
mother of more, for the only child lacks the interac that 
with brothers and sisters, and consequently is in greg 5 
danger of being amolly-coddle. It requires extra vighgy ll 
to keep him from being narrow and warped. gw 
The good mother of the past had, and the good moi 
of to-day has, a “mother ingle ” and her children ky whi 
there is neither lock nor key, ‘that the ingle is alwafsoqy "8 
for confidences and advice, and from the sacred preci from 
ione 


of this ingle her children get not only a panorama of | 
but also a destined port. Here her sons and daught ers? 
learn to defend and hold sacred the citadel of their vig ©™ 
and honor, here they learn to stand for “the hard rg 


against the easy wrong,” to be womanly, to be mal for 
“in mind, muscle and morals;” here they find their p ” 
of a 


of peace and here are their youthful hearts kept in chi 

In this confidential camaraderie of the “mother indy 

these heart to heart moments, does she, who went to 

very gates of pain-filled death that her flesh and blood mig thet 

see life, here does she — mother — draw her one bund 

oa cent dividends annually for each and every child @ "8 
ore. 

Is the “mother ingle” worth while, is it worth studyi 
Mother and child together, upward-pulling team work 
this kind, what miracles may happen? ‘The very des 
may be made to smile with flowers. The Great Te 
said, “A little child shall lead them.” 

At the Kansas City meeting a forceful speaker s 
“A Parent-Teacher Association is only functioning prope 
























when it puts new hope, new aim into the home and 
school, it is only worth while when it is the eg on 
of democracy of which like-mindedness is the esset cide 
Are new hope, new aim worth your while, worth my whi ~ 


To-day, psychologists and child experts are stress 































as never before the religious education of our child b 
From the far north, the sunny south, the ea:! and the wé ne 
they are pleading with the motherhood of the nation i 
study, to watch the dawning, the awakening and the & whi 
velopment of our children’s religious instinct. Did 4 I 
Good Book state a truth when it said, “Seck ye first! bef 
Kingdom”? . : 
Religion has come to be like music and many other this ot 
an everyday part of our lives. Why does ‘he church . 
to-day have to labor and labor to teach children the lov 
ness of God? Because of the indifference of paremg 
Our Sunday-schools are filled with motheriess and fat tie 


less boys and girls. Father sits within a stone’s throw 
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the spire at home reading the funny paper, mother is home 
cooking 2 big Sunday “feed” and the church is without 
props. Is it any wonder that psychologists are stressing 
the spiritual side of our 


children’s lives when so 
many people are forgetful 
of this big and vital part 
of the Jives of our youth? 
About 2 year ago, [ heard 
one of te most able psy- 
chologists of the country 
make thisstatement: “The 
crime the American 
mother is being away too 
much from her children,” 
and in the face of that 
mother accusation he held 
no narrow mother view. 
He said a few clubs, some 
social cistractions, were 
necessary for the good, the 
stimulation of mother, 
that she was a better 


mother for sometimes get- 
ting away from her chil- 
dren providing they were 
well taken care of in her 
absence, yet he tenaciously 
adhered to his statement 
that the American mother 
js away too much from her 
child. Was he right? -Are 
we drifting? Does stern 
truth tell us that in the 
whirl of things we are get- 
ting a little too far away 
from our good old-fash- 
joned home-loving moth- 
ers? Is there an intangible 
something in theair which 
says it is more “classy” 
for a woman to have her 
hands on the steering wheel 
of a super-six rather than 
on the steering bar of a 
baby perambulator? Is 
there an intangible some- 
thing in the air which, if 
augmented, will cause at least the next generation of young 
mothers to believe it is more “classy’’ to bein the receiving 
line of Mrs. X’s big “crush” rather than in the “home 
receiving line” when Johnny comes from school with the 
black eye Bill Brown gave him, or when Susan comes 
hurrying home from High School with her first love letter 
to show mother, but mother isn’t there. She has her high- 
heeled shoes on at the party, and when she does return 
rather late there is the evening meal to attend to, the family 


are about and there seems to be no time nor place for Susan’s . 


confidence and soon her young heart bardens and she de- 
cides, “Why tell mother about love letters anyway?” and 
mother shares take a drop on the home market of not less 
than twenty-five per cent. 

lsit worth while to study how to keepa golden mean between 
Society’s calland the insistent call of the home? Is it worth 
while to look long and deep into the “inside of the cup”? 

If it is worth while to defend our country, it is worth 
while to breed the best kind of defenders. 

If it is worth while to teach our children to love as never 

fore a certain pennant of red and white with a field of 
blue, it is worth while to raise the cleanest possible lovers 
of that clean flag. 

Not long ago, I read of a Yale student who the day after 
fommencement had a retrospective and an introspective 
Moment. He wondered what were his capdbilities, what 
his fitness for life. He summed up as follows: “I have 
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a Yale diploma and I can play the banjo and sing through 
my nose.” Now it was not the fault of “good old Yale,” 
that this young man’s chief assets were his sheepskim, 
his banjo and his nose. Yale, in the zenith of her glory 
and usefu'ness, cculd not put into that young man the 
thing his mother left out — a purpose in life. Wonderful 
as is the work of our educational system, it is only a miracle 
when the schools put into any child the thing his mother deft 
ous. At its very best, the school can only supplement and 
complement the home. 

We often hear people speak of the wonderful battles 
of endurance and self-control which are fought by our 
sons on the gridiron and on the rippling waves with the 
winning boat crew, but these tests, these battles are not 
primary battles, they are only a repetition of battles fought 
on far different battle fields, in the cradle, on the nursery 
floor, in the circle about mother’s knee. The gridiros 
and the winning crew tests were only possible because af 
these primary battles. 

The very bigness of motherhood has called into being 
the mother — the child-studying organizations. 

I shal] feel that any study is worth while if it enables me 
so to direct my child’s life that she may some day stand 
before the Great Judge when I cannot plead her camse, 
with shoulders that droop not, with feet that flag not, with 
eyes that flinch not; then shall I have my reward, then stall 
I have been — mother. 
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Lesson in Grade IV 


Harriet Boller 


The Indian: 


I Description 
1 Features 
2 Strength 


II Religion 
II Home life 


[IV Occupation 
1 Securing food 
2 The War Path 


VY Civilization 


Teacher Take up the first topic in the outline, 
William. 

William Some of the Indians were a dark brown and 
some were lighter, more like cinnamon. Their cheek 
bones were very high, their eyes were small and very dark 
end their hair was straight and very black. 

Is there anything to add to my recitation? Yes, Fred. 

Fred The men had a very little beard and the Indians 
were very strong. They were also considered very 
ignorant. 

Are there any corrections? 

(Several children stood.) 

Yes, Henry. 

Henry I don’t think the red people were ignorant, only 
they never had a chance to learn anything in school. May 
be if they had gone to school they would have been very 
bright. 

Recite on the next topic, Maud. 

Maud The Indian believed in a powerful spirit. He 
thought that this spirit made the water flow and caused 
day and night. The Indian believed that when he died 
he went to a Happy Hunting Ground where his dog would 
join him. His bow and arrow and hatchet were always 
buried with him because he thought he would need them 
at the Huntifg Ground. He expected to live on just. the 
same after death. except that he would be perfectly 


ry. 

Are there any corrections or additions? 

(Seeral pupils stood.) 

What is it, Jack? 

Jack The Indians prayed a great deal. When they 
sat down to eat they prayed, before going on the chase, 
m before waging war. He was very superstitious and 
thought the air was filled by invisible evil spirits who would 
attack him at any moment unless he prayed and carried 
acharm. He used to mutter words so as to keep them 
away. He even thought that spirits were in trees and 
animals. 

(Jack paused, signifying that he had completed his recita- 
tion. Several pupils stood.) 

Yes, Lulu. 

Lulu. The Indian not only worshiped the Great Spirit, 
but also the sun, the stars, the rivers and mountains. 
He offered up many of his possessions. However, the 
Indian thought himself very good and no matter what 
thing he wanted to do he would pray to the Great Spirit 
for help. He loved the Great Spirit and to get his sympathy 
be would torture himself in most cruel ways. 

Has anyone anything to add? 

What is it, Harold? 

Harold When an Indian wished to steal a horse or 
anything from his neighbor he prayed to the Great Spirit 
to help him. He only stole from his enemy. He thought 
no matter how cruelly he treated the white man when he died 
he would go to the Happy Hunting Ground. He believed 





that all his friends would join him, but that his en« 


never be happy or reach the Hunting Ground. “= 

What do you wish, John? 

John I read in another history that when ' pucius 
came over the Indians shot arrows at some of his ~:en byt 
as soon as they heard the white man’s gun the- :an fo, 
their lives. He claimed that there were some © innibals 
among the Indians and one chief boasted that he |:d eatep 
the bodies of three hundred human beings. Th« Indian 
was not always cruel; if he liked anyone he couldn’t do 
enough for them. He would meet death bravely to saye 
a friend. 

Elizabeth, will you tell the class about the home-life of 
the Indian? 

Elizabeth Before the Indian was disturbed by th coming 
of the white man he led a very quiet peaceful life. Most 
of them lived in dirty dens. They were like small huts 
or movable tents. At night he sat with his friends and told 
terrible ghost stories and myths. These tales were handed 
down from one generation to another. Sometimes instead 
of telling stories he would sit perfectly quiet for hours 
and just gaze at the ground. He didn’t even look at his 
children who played about him. 

What is it, Frank? 

Frank I know one of the stories they told. They 


said that Light and Darkness were twin brothers. They 
both wished to rule and quarreled most of the time, 
Finally they decided that each would reign half the time 
and that was the reason we have day and night. 

Yes, Paul. 

Faul I read that they thought there was an immense 
bird that had eyes of lightning and when it moved its wings 
they made a terrible roar like thunder. 

Alma, can you tell the class anything else about the 
home life of the Indians? 

Alma. I don’t remember anything else, Paul, but I'll 
call on Ethel. 

Ethel The Indian is generally sad looking because he 
is so superstitious that he lives in fear and dread, but when 
he is at home he seems quite happy, because he sings a 
great deal and plays many games. They had certain 
games and old and: young took part in them. 

Now; Alma, can ‘you tell anything about the Indian 
squaw? 

Alma The Indian woman does all the work at home. 


She cooks the meals, dresses the skins and raises corm. 
She goes out and gathers the wild rice and the berries. 
While she does this her husband is either engaged in war 
or else in hunting wild animals. His work is very dangerous. 
The’ squaw also makes beautiful baskets and_ bead 
work. 

Is there anything to add to my recitation? 

Yes, Helen. 

Helen I think that the Indian is unkind to h's squaw. 
She does most of the work while he goes out fishing and 
hunting. He even makes her carry the tent wher. they go 


from place to place. 

Kenneth. 

Kenneth Pardon me, but I don’t agree with you, Helen. 
If the Indian carried the tent and they were attacked by 
anything then the tent would be in his way and they might 


be killed. I think the man does the hardest wor hecause, 
as Alma said, it is more dangerous. 

Similarly the lesson proceeded. When a pup! finished 
reciting he paused; signifying that he was ready ‘» receive 
criticisms and suggestions. The children who volunteer 
should stand orderly and quietly, and criticis’:. should 
be given in a polite and helpful manner. 

The childygn should be encouraged to bring to iss much 
illustrative material, as in this lesson — Indian «1d work, 


baskets, implements, etc. 
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An Over-the-Top War-Saving Society 


Socialized Recitation Given in Fort Wayne, Indiana 


This little club was formed at the general request, for 
starting such clubs, from our Government. 

Data may be secured from the Treasury Department 
at Washington, D. C., or from a W. S. S. Local Bureau. 

The club meets every Friday from 3:00-3:30. It 
elects its own officers and the meetings are in the hands 
of the children. 

The exercise takes the place of the 4 A B Language 
period. Since the meeting is in the hands of the members 
of the club, the errors in language are not corrected at 
this time, unless neticed and corrected by the children 
themselves. The club has now found its need for a literary 
critic, and will elect one. 

Maream Major, Teacher 


President We will open the meeting by a salute to the 
flag, followed by a prayer. 


Salute 
(Class standing) 


I give my hand and my heart and my head to my country. 
One language, one country, one flag. 


Prayer 


God bless our noble men, 
Send them safe home again; 
God bless our men. 
Keep them victorious, patient and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us; 
God save our men. AMEN 


President We will now hear the Secretary’s report: 


Secretary’s Report 


May 3, 1918 
The society was called to order by the President by 
saluting the flag. 
There being no business the President turned the meet- 
ing over to the Program Committee. 
We then sang “America.” 
MONNABELLE BEAGHLER 
JoHN SIMMERS 
TESSIE WENE..KER 
EsTHER Bowman told “The Story.” 
SELMA Levy, President 
MONNABELLE BEAGHLER, Secretary 


President Also we have sold $85.50 of stamps. We 
also own 5 Liberty Bonds, $225.00, equal #310.50. 
I have a letter from Washington to read to you: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasaincton, D. C., April 29, 1918 
Miss MONNABELLE BEAGHLER, 
Secretary, Over the Top War Savings Society, 
409 E. Wayne Street, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Dear Madam 

Notice of the formation of your War Savings Society has been 
received and I congratulate you on placing the name of your organi- 
zation among the thousands of others which have so oganized for 
the purpose of rendering national service. 

e work of your Society is important. It is a part of the Govern- 
mental machinery designed to perfcrm a particular and vital service 
in winning the war. 

I hope you and your fellow members will give the War Savings 
campaign, through your society, continued and enthusiastic support. 
Sincerely yours, 
H. E. BENEDICT 
Secretary, National War Savings Committee 


Are there any corrections to the report? If not, they 
stand as read. 
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Is there any old business? (Pause) 

Is there any new business? 

Esther Miss President, I move that we invite the Joap 
of Arc Society of the Jefferson School to visit one of oy 
meetings — our next meeting. 

President Is there a second to that? 

Edward Miss President, I second the motion. 

President Is there any discussion? 

Tommie I think we should invite them because maybe 
we will have our meetings better than they will. 

President Is there any more? 

Edward I think we should not invite them because 
maybe they have got more thrift stamps and their club js 
better than ours and they wouldn’t like ours. 

John 1 think we should invite them so we may get 
some points from them so we can keep along the lines that 
they — like they do. 

President Is there any more discussion? (Pause) Then 
we will vote. All in favor stand. (Children stand) 
All right. All not infavor stand. (A few children stand.) 
It is carried. 

President Miss Secretary, I wish you would please 
write a letter to the Joan of Arc Society to come to our 
next meeting, next Friday. 

President Is there any other business? (Pause) 
will turn the meeting over to the Program Committee} 

(Chairman of Program Committee comes to the front.) 
Chairman A reading by Randolph Schubert. 


Battle Cry of Feed ’Em 


Yes, we'll rally ’round the farm, boys, 
We'll rally once again, 

Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em. 
We’ve got the ships and money 
And the best of fighting men, 

Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em. 
The onion forever, the beans and the corn, 
Down with the tater —it’s up the next morn — 
While we rally ’round the tractor, boys, 
And take the plow again. 

Shouting the battle cry of Feed ’Em. 


Chairman Song, “Johnnie, Get your Hoe.” 


Tune — “‘Over There” 


Johnnie, get your hoe, get your hoe, get your hoe 
Mary, dig your row, dig your row, dig your row. 
Down to business, girls and boys, 

Learn to know the garden joys, 

Uncle Sam’s in need, pull the weed, plant the[seed, 
While the sunbeams lurk, do not shirk, get to,work, 
All the lads must spade the ground, 

All the girls must hustle round. 


Chorus 


Over there, over there, 
Send the word, send the word, over there, 
That the lads are hoeing, the lads are hoeing, 
The girls are sowing everywhere, 
Each a garden to prepare, 
Do your bit so that we all can share 
With the boys, with the boys, the brave boys, 
Whc will not come back till it’s over, over)there. 


Chairman A reading by Esther Gaskill. 


A full thrift card is a shot well sent 
From a U. S. by a U. S. gent. 
A bubble of oil, a swirl of sea — 
Regards to “Bill” of Germany. 


Chairman Story by Selma Levy. 


(Several other children stood showing that they were prep:red to 


help.) 
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President Selma I apologize for being on the program, 
but I haven’t been on since the first meeting. 


‘‘Two Birds with One Stone” 


On Monday morning Johnnie Jones went to school with 
, bulgy coat pocket and Mary Meyers wondered what 
that bulgy coat pocket:was. Johnnie took something 
gut of the pocket under the desk and Mary Meyers got a 
gimpse. it was red, white and green. 

Edward may go on. 

faword And just then the teacher called him to the 
hard to put some arithmetic on and they went up, and 
iter awhiic they went oltside to play in the playgrounds 
ind there was a fence between the girls’ and boys’. 

Esther "ay go on. 

Esther *< thank you, Edward. 

And Mery Meyers went to the fence and hollered like 
his: “Oo-!100, Johnnie!” and Johnnie came over and she 
sked what he had in his pocket. 

Frederic':, will you go on? 

Frederic? I thank you, Esther. 

Sbe said to Johnnie, “I will give you my new ink 
mser if you will tell me what you have in your pocket, 
yd he said, “Will you?” and she said, “I surely will,” 
ud Johnnie told her. 

Randolph, wil] you go on? 

Randolp/: I thank you, Frederick. 

And he said he was going to have two vegetables — I 
pan he was going to kill two birds with one stone, and 
Vary said it was wicked to kill birds. 

Thelma may go on. 

Thelma I thank you, Randolph. 

Johnnie said, “Well, when some one says he is going to 
iil two birds with one stone he doesn’t mean he is going 
wkillany birds. He means he is going to do two things 
atone time, and I am going to have a Liberty Garden and 
hy Thrift Stamps and help the Government in two 
mys.” 

Sema, will you go on? 

Sedma 1 would rather Mildred would go on. 

Mildred I thank you, Selma. 

She was very glad that Johnnie told her what he had in 
lis pocket and when recess was over she hurried up and 
pt in the schoolroom and put her new ink eraser on 
johnnie’s desk. 

Selma. 

Sedma I thank you, Mildred. 

Is there anyone else on the story list who hasn’t talked? 
Pouse.) 


(Had there been anyone on the story list who had not yet had a 
m, Selma would have given her turn to that child.) 


All right, then, I will go on. 

And she put the ink eraser on his desk and when he came 
jhe saw the ink eraser. Then Mary Meyers called her 
0 friends, Leona and Louise, and she called them and 
nys; “Oh, Louise, Jet’s have a garden!” 

Thelma may go on. 

Alert Thank you, Thelma. 

And after they heard all her plans they said they would, 
id Mary said her uncle had a big yard and lived on Pine 
meet ani he would tell them what to plant. 

Randolph? 

Rondolp/: Thank you, Albert. 

And Eleanor said, “All right. Then let’s plant tomatoes. 
a didn’t think of that,” and they said, “All right.” 

ther? 

Esther 1 thank you, Randolph. 

| And they said they were going to have a Thrift Garden 
kt Johnnie Jones, and they went and planted some seeds 
Ml had « Thrift Garden too. 
Sdma That’s all. 

Is there any questions? (Pause). Thelma? 
Thelma 1 -thank you, Selma. >’ 
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What did Johnnie say after he came over and asked 
what he had in his pocket? 

Randolph May I answer? 

Thelma Yes, Randolph. 

Randolph Johnnie said, “Wouldn’t you like to know 
what I have?” Then what did he say he was going to do 
with the seeds? Thelma may answer. 

Thelma I would rather Albert would answer. 

Albert Thank you, Thelma. 

He said he was going to sell the things. He was going 
to plant his seeds. 

Randolph May I answer, too? 

Albert Surely, Randolph. 

Randolph He was going to plant the seeds in the spring 
and would have radishes, and late in the fall he would have 
pole beans. Edward? 

Edward He said there was a lady lived next door named 
Mrs. Smith and she was going to buy all the beans and 
radishes from him and if she didn’t want them there was 
a lady round the corner was going to buy~them. 

Esther May I ask something? 

Mildred Yes, Esther. 

Esther I thank you, Mildred. 

Jobnnie said he was going to kill two birds with one 
stone, but only told that he planted a Thrift Garden. 
With the money, what was he going to do? 

Albert He was going to fill up his Thrift Card. 

Selma (President) All right, I think we will go on with 
the program. 


We will sing “America.” 
This is the extent of our program. 


President Mr. Plasket, have you any remarks to make? 

Mr.’ Plasket (Principal) I thought, boys and girls, 
as I listened to you as you sang “America,” what loyal 
little Americans you are. Loyal, not only in your singing, 
not only in your words, but, as I looked and saw this string 
of Thrift Cards, you are loyal in deeds; that is, you 
back up your [singing with things that really help 
America. 

I thought {something else. I do not know whether I 
should say it, but as I looked into your faces, I thought 
this: there are represented here various nationalities. 
Two hundred fyears ago your great, great grandfathers 
were not Americans, but you are Americans, aren’t you? 
Loyal and proud to live under the flag, where, united boys 
and girls, you can sing “America” from your heart. I 
am glad this is true. 

President Children, we haven’t been buying so many 
Thrift Stamps this week, and by hearing all these Thrift 
speeches we ought to try to think of all those poor children 
in France and buy more Thrift Stamps. 


Address by Selma Levy, the President 


Children, I am sorry Mr. Himelick, the Superintendent, 
didn’t come, but perhaps he will come next Friday or some 
other Friday. 

Children, do you realize the poor little children over in 
Belgium and France, where they have no school-houses, 
no furniture and no beautiful room like this, and just have 
a little cellar and maybe not even that much, with all stones, 
and no desk and books, and haven’t got the education 
we have. Just think of the little children in Poland and 
Turkey where they see their mothers run down and their 
mothers run swords through and everything like that. 
Don’t you think how happy we ought to be? Just think 
of all those poor children when we have such a happy home 
and clothes, and they have just ragged old clothes and no 
place to sleep in, and the children don’t smile, because 
German invaders come around in the city. 

Miss Calmerton, have you any remarks to make? 
(Miss Calmerton gave a short talk.) 
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How are You Helping to Win the War? 
Elizabeth White 
(A Kindergarten Teacher) 


War Work for Little Children 


Every true and loyalTAmerican is’ working and saving 
in some way to help the country and win the war. 

Are we making it possible for Ji#tle children to have a share 
in this work? I fear we are not doing as much as we should 
along this line. che 

The accompanying ‘picture was taken in my Kinder- 
garten where children come to school half an hour at least 
before time to begin. I have a large bag of muslin scraps 
hung within reach. Paper butter dishes and scissors are 
kept on a low shelf and after rubbers are removed and 
hands inspected, children help themselves to necessary 
material. They sit in groups on the floor “snipping’’ 
the cloth with which to fil) pillows for the soldiers. The 
children are allowed to talk freely, move around to get 
material and visit with different friends, and the work is 
always voluntary. 

Only those who have seen it know the joy on the face of 
a child when the task is finished. It is a joy to see a nice 
soft pillow al] ready to send with socks and sweaters, possibly 
— who knows — to their own fathers or uncle. 

If you are not a teacher don’t feel you have no share in 
this work with /i#tle children. Either you have a child or 
friends who have, aad you can make it possible for them 
to have access to cloth to cut and encourage the work 
with little boys and girls. 

And it is only in these smal]] ways, with every individual 
helping that we can hope to alleviate the suffering of our 
men. 

Please tell us how you are helping — Epiror 





Thrift Club Device 


Hannah Larson 


To encourage buying of Thrift Stamps in my grade, which 
is a lower First, I constructed a small house of cardboard, 
placed it upon a table, and around the “Club” house 
arranged smal) dolls made of gay colored crepe paper, 
each doll representing a Thrift: Stamp owner. 

A United States flag floats from one gable end of the 


house, while a home-made Thrift Stamp pennant adorns 
the opposite gable. As the name of our thrift cub 
is “Sunbeam Savers,” that name is printed on the roof 
of the “Club” house. 

Each dol] bears a pennant on which a child’s name js 
written and stars are placed to signify the number of stamps 
purchased. AJ] children who own War Saving Stamps 
are honored by having their dol) representatives bear red 
pennants instead of white. 

Since this device was used our club has trebled its mem- 
bership. 
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The Germans 
attacked 

a BELGIUM 

m August 4, 19t4. 


UNITED STATES 
declared war on 
Germany 

April 6, 1917. 


GT. BRITAIN 
aeclared war on 
Ge- many 
August 4, 1914. 








Austria d cl red 
war on 
SERBIA 

July 28, 19ty 












Germany declared 
war on 


FRANCE 
Auzust 3, 1914. 


Germany declared 
war on 


RUSSIA 
August 1, 1914. 


















Germany declared 
war on 


PORTUGAL 
March to, 1916, 


tomes MONTENEGRO 
declared war on 
Austria 

August 7, 1914. 





















JAPAN 
declared war_on 
Germany 

Augy £23, t9t4. 


RUMANIA 
dec'ared war on 
Austria 

August 27, 1916, 















Py ITALY 








SIAM 
dectared war on declared war on 
Austria Germany andAustria 
May 23, 1915. July 22,;1917. 
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A Study of the Allied Flags 
Grace Weter 
(In the fourth grade.) then, one a day, I drew the remaining flags. As much 
With t! feeling of patriotism before the children just as possible I put the flags up in order of their import- 


wow, the tudy of flags necessarily comes up. What is 
iefore the children more than the flags and what is more 
tilked of <han the meaning of our flag? 

Each d:v I have children come to me with questions 
sich as “ \Vhat flag was this I saw?” or “I saw a flag green, 
white and red—whatisit?” With these discussions came 
the idea: Why not teach the allied countries’ flags with our 
patriotic work? 

[took up the study in Opening Exertises. First I found 
the twenty-eight flags then allied in the February Red 
(ross Magazine. With colored chalk I put them on 
the blackboard. I began with America in the center; 


ance, such as Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, etc. 
As each day I had a new one up I talked with the children 
about it and with a short discussion of the country and 
location on the map. 

The children became so interested that they came with 
the flags of new countries to put up, and spoke of some as 
possibly coming down, as leaving our side. Some even 
looked up the different flags, so they could tell me the 
country before I told them. 

It certainly is a growing subject and grew with us till 
now we can tell any flag we see on the street and something 
about it. 





Red Cross Work in the Schools 


Albion U. Jenkins 


RESIDENT WILSON has told us that this is not 
p awar between armies, but that it is a war between 

nations, and that every man, woman, and child 

must help to win it. Our men are either at the 
font or at home pursuing some useful occupation; our 
women, whether in business or in the home, are doing Red 
(toss work in spare hours; our children who are in school 
wery day for at least five or six hours ought to be doing 
wmething to help win the war. 

The question which arises is, ‘‘ What can the children do 
help win the war in addition to attending school?” 
Dificult as the question may seem, it is being answered 
ily in thousands of schools all over this great country. 
Some one will say, “Yes, in the grammar grades.” But 
ihe facts, however, go to prove that even a kindergarten 
ald of five can do his bit to help win this war. And all of 
u i may be done without interfering with the regular 

hool work. 

The following instructions were sent out by the super- 
wsor of In ustria] Arts in this city and cover very fully 
lhe work ti:at may be done by children in the schools during 
lhe indust:ial arts or drawing periods and in spare time in 
ool anc! at home. 


Snipping 
For the naking of pillows which are used in the hospitals 
m props, etc. These pillows. are made up at the Red 
ss Hee iquarters urdet. supervision, but the material 
tay be si. »plied by thé childreti in the schools. 
Any lig}: colored .wash..materialy.new:or old, as long as 
Sclean, nay. be used... (Muslin; percale, gingham, out- 








rd OSs 





ing-flannel or wash silk of fast color.) Nothing that will 
show dark through a muslin cover should be used. 

These pieces are cut any shape about the size of one’s 
finger-nails. 

Old tissue paper patterns or orange papers may be used 
too, but should be kept separate. Large pieces of old 
linen or muslin should be turned in to headquarters for 
other uses. (Kindergarten and first grade children like 
to do this.) 

























































































Prize Poster — Class Lesson — Eighth Grade — Avarage age, 14 


This work was done by the pupils unaided by anyone else. = 
Linpa STEELE, Kenosha, Wis. 


Cootie-strings 


Five yards of loose chain-stitching of any kind of worsted 
er yarn. These are wound around tbe soldiers’ waists 
“Over There” and serve as nesting places for the body 
lice and fleas. After they have been worn a day or two 
they are cut off and burned. 

The children bring in the yarn for these, new or old, 
that has been washed, and make the chain either with the 
fingers or crochet tools. (First and second grade children 
make them very readily.) 


Knitted Squares 


Six-inch squares made of any kind or color of worsted, 
to be made up into smal] blankets (6 squares by 4 squares) 
for the Belgian babies, or into larger blankets for conval- 
scents in the Red Cross hospitals. (No wool to be used 
for squares that can be used for bonnets.) The squares 
are crocheted together with black or gray. (This work is 
done by third or fourth grade children.) 


Knitted Bonnets 
(For refugee children) 


To follow these directions Germantown worsted should 
be used, also No. 3 Red Cross needles. (,';’”’ diameter). 

Cast on stitches to measure 12, 14, or 16 inches or about 
60, 79, or 80 stitches. Knit plain until oblong when folded 
will forma square. Bind off loosely, fold and sew or crochet 
together where it is bound off. Turn back about an inch 
at face part and run ribbon or chain stitch of double worsted 
through the stitches at the bottom of the cap. 


Knitted Bootees 


Germantown worsted, light blue, pink and white — No. 
3 needles. 


Cast on 42 stitches (8 inches). Knit 10 ribs, bind off 9 


stitches each end, knit 10 r'bs on remaining 24 stitches. 
Bind off loosely and fold and sew together with same worsted. 
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Front may be left open and laced with ribbon. 
small skein a pair of bootees can be made. 


Scrap Books 


For convalescent soldiers in the hospitals 
heavy strong paper. (We are using Bogus p 
9 by 12 inches in size, 5 sheets to a book so a 
heavy or bunglesome.) 

Magazine or newspaper pictures of pretty girl: 
men, animals, etc., cartoons, jokes, and bits of 
thing cheering or amusing, are pasted on the ! 
of paper. 

Gun Wipes 


Made of any kind of color of flannel or wors: 
cut into 25” squares tied in packages of 20 or 
be wrapped in paper and tied. Broadcloth, ou 
suiting, etc., may be used. It is best to use a 
pattern for these. 


Knitting Needles 


Made from ;; inch doweling bought in 3 f 
cut in 12 inch Jengths and sharpened in 
sharpener and sand-papered. These prove very 
and satisfactory. 

Teachers who are interested in Red Cross w: 
get in touch with the nearest Red Cross chapte 
out just what is needed most. Full directions 
this work may be had at any Red Cross chap 
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Our country is not a mere concourse of persons or of fam. 
ilies inhabiting the same soil, having amongst themselves re. 
lations . . . of business, of neighborhood, of a community 
of memories, happy or unhappy. Not so; it is an associate 
of living souls subject to a social organization to be defended 
and safeguarded at all costs, even the cost of blood, unde 
the leadership of those presiding over its fortunes. And 
it is because of this general spirit that the people of a coun 
try live acommon life in the present, through the past, through 
the aspirations, the hopes, the confidence in a life to come, 
which they share together . . . . And the religion of Christ 
makes of patriotism a positive law; 
Christian who is not also a perfect patriot. 

— Cardinal Mercier. 
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Stratford-on-Avon, Memorial Theatre 


This theatre, pee and library was built as a memoria 
All his plays (with the excep’ 
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of two) have been produced there. 
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Marion Callaway 
Head Mistress, Council School, Stratford-on-Avon 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 
Shakespeare’s Birthday, April 23, 1918 
To-day is the birthday of our great National Poet, and 
ip the pretty little “Shakespeare Memorial” Theatre on 
the banks of the Avon there was a remarkable gathering of 
Stratford choolchildren,surelyone of the most enthusiastic 
atherings ever assembled within the walls of the Theatre. 














Shakespeare’s Birthplace 





The occasion was a unique one, the children of Shake- 

e’s town had come there to cable their united greetings 

to their fellow scholars in America, who were likewise 
edebrating Shakespeare’s day. 

It was a pretty sight tosee the children with their teachers, 
vending their way in procession from tbe different schools, 
though the ancient streets, past the house where 
Wiliam Shakespeare was born, over three hundred years 
ago, past the “Grammer School where he received his 
education, and past the noble street where, in honor of 
hisbirhtday, the flags are flying, “Old Glory” proudly taking 
its place alongside of the Flags of the “Allied Nations.” 

At last the youngsters were all packed into their seats, 
md a hush fel] on the youthful audience, as the “Drop 
%ene” (depicting Queen Eilzabeth going in state to the 
Globe Theatre to see one of Shakespeare’s plays) moved 
sowly upwards, and revealed the stage, which had for its 
tecoration an immense cluster of red roses in honor of St. 
George’s Day. 

Tle Mayor (Mr. Archie Flower) presided over the 
imple little ceremony and he was supported by the vicar 
(anon Melville) and the Head Master of the Church 
Khool (Mr. G. Norris.) 










































































Bridge Street 


This street of all nations, showing the different flags which are unfurled each 
% Shakespeares birthday. d 











William Shakespeare 


A short but interesting address was given by thej]Mayor 
explaining that the children had assembled on that unique 
occasion| to cable a message of friendship to their fellow 
scholars ;in America. 

Mr. Norris then read several messages which he ex- 
plained hadt been composed by some of the children the 
previous day, and it was eventually decided to send the 
following: 

To CraxTon 
Commissioner of Education 
Washington, U. S. A. 
Stratford-on-Avon children commemorating Shakespeare’s birth- 


day, send! greetings, as a token of appreciation of America’s brave 
response tothe call which will bind all nations. 


Thisj message was cabled by the Mayor on behalf of 
the children, who contributed from their pocket money to 
defray the cost. 

The proceedings terminated by the youthful audience 
standing at “Attention” and Singing the inspiring “Battle 
Hymn of the American Republic and the Nationa] Anthem, 
“God save the King.” 

The informal little ceremony over, the Theatre slowly 
emptied and as we passed out into the beautiful spring sun- 
shine one could hear the rejoicing of the children, the bleat- 
ing of the lambs, the song of the nightingale, and the twit- 
tering of the birds, whilst nearby rose the spire of the grand 
old Collegiate Church, where a]] that remains of William 
Shakespeare lies buried. 

“He was a man, take him for all in all, we shall not look 
upon his like again.” 


A Slumber Song 


“So lie, my sweet, with the shell 
Pressed close to your listening ear ; 
You shall learn brave things to tell 
To a world that faints to hear, 
Of land and strand and shore 
By the Slumber Sea so deep, 
Ti# men shall tear no more 
To say, ‘Farewell,’ and sleep. 
Then, hush-a-bye, sweet, to the spell 
And song of the Dream Shell 
Hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye, hush-a-bye.”— Sel. 
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September, every teacher can see to it that for the 

coming year our little citizens grow, not only wiser 

and better, but stronger. Let us plan to make 
this health work a happy constructive activity. 

Begin with the morning inspection, before the Flag 
Salute every day, so that if any “unfortunate” is not fit 
as he can be, he can stand outside until the Flag Salute 
is over. Discretion and tact are needed, but the value 
of implanting the thought that we must be as clean and 
upright as possible in order to be worthy to salute our 
flag, is too good a lesson to be lost. Teachers must dis- 
tinguish between sentiment and sentimentality. No one, 
not even the culprit, is any better off because he was allowed 
to salute the flag, raising a dirty hand to a touzled head. 
Half of the untidiness of children is their own fault, due 
to their carelessness, not to the poverty of the parent. 
Just as the soldier must maintain a neat appearance and 
care for his clothes, so must all patriotic citizens, big and 
little. 

In addition to the morning quotation, the Flag Salute 
and morning song, let the grades beyond the second, recite 
the following pledge: 


PLEDGE 


Tam a Citizen Of... 
I will do nothing to desecrate 
her soil, pollute her air, or de- 
grade her children, my brothers 
and sisters. I will try to make 
her beautiful and her citizens 
healthy and happy so that she 
may be a desired home for my- 
self now and for her children 
in days to come. 


(5% health is a patriotic duty. Beginning in 


Once in a while a brief report of what each child has 
done to make some one healthier and happier can be arranged 
for. Don’t let morning exercises drag. They must set 
the keynote for purposeful activity for the day. 

The teacher is earnestly urged to plan that each child 
entering her room shall be physically stronger leaving it, 
in so far as that depends on her. In the very beginning 
days, she should test eyes, ears, study the condition of the 
teeth and note any pbysical defects. Medical inspection 
may be left entirely to us if the war goes on, and each teacher 


Little Citizens | 


Etta V. Leighton 





should plan to make the simple eye and ear tests and haye 
first aid books, posture charts, etc. The respunsibility 
of the grade teacher is great if no medical inspector, schoo] 
nurse, or physical culture teacher is provided. 





show tha 
Eyes that in t 
As soon as possible discover the child with weak eyes, jy ite om 
If they need it, show the child or its older brother or sister that vet 
how to use a boracic acid wash — insist that the piece of mark ca 
cotton that has washed the eye be not dipped again in the and abo 
solution. Watch the children to prevent their rubbing with ops 
their eyes with grimy fingers. Infectious eye diseases, § we 
of course, call for exclusion from the school. Think of the  %“°: : 
strain we put on the eye muscles that adjust the eye to jm °° 2%° 
short distances. Out of doors the children at their play handy 1 
look at near objects for the most part. Now it has been a Is 
found that strengthening of the eyes can come from a change and war 
of muscles. Why not in school sometimes ask the child gga 
to look out of the window and describe what he sees instead y lttle Pla 
of using a near picture for oral language description. We  @™0U"". 
shal] all be looking up for air-planes this year — let the had bet 
teacher urge the children to watch the birds, noting their § ”” the 
resemblance to air-planes — to look at the topmost branches § “” 5!"8 
of trees—the highest points of houses — the farthest jp "ld < 
house down the street, etc. It is felt that city dwellem jp Mother’ 
seldom raise their eyes to the sky or see farther on than  ™¢ '™ 
the next block. 
If there are squinters, or cross-eyed children, the teacher 
should try to have them receive medical attention. The e. 
Dramatize this work on the eyes. 4 Little 
Have the “Little Mothers” putting the babies to bed BH been co 
when another little mother comes. Have the little mother & actually 
who is calling brought in to see the babies in bed, and J he was 
have her object to the light being left in the room. Even && ¢purse ; 
with the eyelids closed, light in a room is a strain on the 
eyes. Have the shade drawn so that the early morning 
light will not fall on the sleeper’s face. If a light must be 
left for sickness, see that it is shaded. Have the dialogue 
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show that an oil-lamp eats up the oxygen in the air, and 
that in the long run the oi] used would cost more than a 
jittle flash-light. The “mother” can open the window so 
that ventilation without a draft is provided and some re- 
mark can be made about light, but warm, bedclothes, 
and about watching to see that children are not sleeping 
with open mouths, which would mean adenoids, and calls 
for the doctor’s attention. The children lie on their right 
sides. Some mention of the preparation for sleep, washing 
face and hands and teeth, etc., placing clothes to air, and 
handy for the morning, etc., can be made. 

It is strongly urged that the dialogue be not written 
and learned, but be spontaneous — the expression of the 
lessons talked over with the teacher. However, if the 
little play is part of an entertainment for mothers, a certain 
amount of drill will fix the dialogue, which in this case 
had better be predetermined on by zhe children and written 
by the teacher. If given as a play, the Little Mother 
can sing the child to sleep or tell the bed-time story. I 
would emphasize this — the sentiment developed at the 
mother’s knee lasts through life. The little play could 
raise the standard of healthful sleep in the neighborhood. 


Ears 


The ear has never received the attention due“it. Many 
a Little Citizen has lost his chance in life because he has 
been considered stupid and dull — in big systems he has 
actually been shunted into classes for defectives because 
he was deaf and heard only part of what was said. Of 
course such children should be seated near the teacher. 
Also it should be learned in which ear the hearing is better, 
and they should be seated so that that side is nearest the 
teacher. They should be encouraged to watch the teacher’s 
lips and to learn to read the lips. They should feel free 
to say “I didn’t hear you, Miss ” or “Please repeat,” 
with the glad knowledge in their little hearts that the teacher 
will pleasantly tell them again or that the little comrade in 
the class will repeat his explanation. So much good can 
come to a class ,that the presence of a deaf child is almost 
a blessing. If the teacher, because of his;presenee, enun- 
Gates more clearly, if the children do likewise, and if all 
lam that kindly consideration which should be shown to 

people. but which so often is not shown, the whole 
shoo] will benefit. 





Teeth 


It is hardly necessary to mention teeth in a classroom 
low, since as a nation we are devoted to the saving of our 
- It will do to remind the children that the condition 

tf the soldier’s teeth is most important, and that as the 
t will on no account neglect his teeth, so theyJmust 
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Throats and Noses 


Their throats and noses should be examined by a physician 
and adenoid cases looked after. The teacher’s responsi- 
bility in the prevention of adenoids can not be escaped. 
She must tell and te)] again that sucking objects like nipples 
and rubber rings, etc.,-is said to cause adenoids to grow. 
Little mothers can be warned. The smaller children can 
play father and mother and physician and patient and can 
explain that wet feet give colds and sore throats, and many 
cause earache and deafness, and they can work in very 
nicely the care of the nose, and the necessity, if one has a 
running cold, of using paper handkerchiefs and burnin 
them. They can “take a little ride on a railway train’ 
and see that their numerous children blow their noses when 
they “get off.” 

It should be explained that nose and tongue guard us 
from dangerous decayed food, etc., and there is opportunity 
to impress the pleasure to be obtained from the sweet odors 
of cleanliness and for the sake of refinement to warn against 
heavy odors. I’d say outright that most of the heavy 
perfumes come from the East where they are used to dis- 
guise the odors of unclean living conditions. 

We must remember that in warning the children against 
wasting food, we must tell them what foods can be eaten 
here so that our soldiers and allies may be fed on the battle 
front. Health as well as etiquette can be taught by play- 
ing at “party” and having the dialogue mention the foods 
that can be eaten, the things raised in the war garden, and 
the action can teach table etiquette and the need of care- 
ful chewing. A‘l the plays should include the boys. 
Teach them to serve as the father should at the head of 
the table. Our Little Citizens must become good Ameri- 
cans. Teachers familiar with conditions in the homes of 
the children of the foreign born know that the children and 


. mother have not the place of honor at the table that Ameri- 


can ideals provide. Evenin the homes of native Americans 
a custom is growing up of “feeding the father” and letting 
the mother and children take what is left. So we would 
do well in the little schoolroom plays to build up concepts 
of the healthy, happy home life of American children. An 
element of humor can be introduced if you want to send 
away a child who transgresses table etiquette — but handle 
this carefully. We in the schoolroom must build up an 
ideal of American humor that will counteract the impression 
gained from some motion picture comedies. 

The teacher will, of course, be on guard against unclean 
heads, running ears, sore mouths, or any other condi- 
tion likely to affect the health of the class. 

Little plays in which girls are Red Cross nurses and boys 
ambulance drivers, Y. M. C. A. workers and wounded 


(Continued 
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Helps for the Arithmetic Teacher | 


A Monthly Department Conducted by Marion Paine Stevens 
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Ethical Culture School, New York City 


War Conservation and Arithmetic 


Contest Letters 


PRIMARY EDUCATION offers a prize of $2 each month 
for the best letter sent in on a specified subject. 


Subject for November: The Book that has Helped 

Me Most in my Arithmetic Teaching and Why. 
Letter due by September 15. 

Subject for December: Description of a Christmas 
Project which Uses Mathematics. (Drawings or 
photographs may be sent.) 

Letter due by October 1. 

Subject for January: An Idea for Seat-work (the 

Between-Recitation period). 
Letter due by October 15. 


Address all contest letters or letters of any kind about 
arithmetic to MARION PAINE STEVENS 
Care of Primary EDUCATION 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some Things Which You Might Write to the 
Arithmetic Editor About 


You might try for one or more of the contests. 

You might suggest a new subject for a contest. 
3 You might ask advice about some point which troubles 
you. 
pages of Primary EpvucatTion or by a personal !etter from 
the Arithmetic Editor. 

4 You might tell what subjects you would like to have 
the department discuss, or disagree with something which 
has been said. 

5 You might contribute a good idea of your own for 
the benefit of other teachers. 

What can we do to help win the war? 

I do not need to remind you that this is the most im- 
portant question we teachers can ask ourselves. We have 
a unique opportunity of reaching homes of every kind. We 
see daily the children of foreigners who do not know what 
they ought to do, and of household slackers who are not 
‘ willing to do what they ought to do, as well as the children 
from many thousand loyal and patriotic families, who will 
meet us three quarters of the way in every effort which we 
make to “carry on.” 

What can we do to win the war? 

The question cannot be answered by any general state- 
ment. Conditions and temperaments vary. Now one 
form of work and now another is called for, or brings the 
largest returns. But one thing every teacher can do is to 
preach and to practice Conservation —a comprehensive 
broad kind of Conservation, which means the saving and 
using of everything, for both economic and patriotic reasons. 

Conservation should be one of the cardinal schoolroom 
doctrines during the coming year. To this ena the various 
studies may he an efficient means; and conversely, by 
means of conservation work, a strong motive is developed 
for using and therefore mastering the work laid down in 
our courses of study. A big, central, unifying idea makes 
a quilt out of the patch-work squares — to use a homely 
phrase. 

We are taking up this month a number of practical ways 
in which one study, that of Arithmetic, may be used to 
help the children conserve. Some of the more obvious 
ways, such as Liberty Loan drives, Junior Red Cross mem- 
bership campaigns, raising money for Red Cross and other 
needs, or the Thrift Stamp work, have been purposely 
omitted. : 


] 
2 


All letters of inquiry are answered either in the: 


Making Trench Candles 


This project is a good one for any grade above th Second 
I Discuss with the children the cost of candles and the 
need for a great deal of light in the trenches. ‘hen say 


that you will kring papers and some paraffin froin home. 

II The next day the following direction is placed on the 
board: 

1 Take a sheet of newspaper. Cut a strip the length 
of a sheet and three columns wide. Find out how wide 
this is. 

When each child has cut a strip and measured its width 
(a little more than 63 inches) ask how it can be divided 
to make a strip,3} inches wide. Many children will knoy, 
Then put the second and third directions on the board, 

2 Fold your strip in the middle lengthwise and cut it in 
two. 

3 Make as many strips this size as you may have time 
for. 

III The third step is rolling. Take six strips, pile 
them together evenly, and roll tightly around a pencil 
or little stick. Tie securely with cord and remove the 
pencil. Quite a little practice is necessary to get good 
firm rolls. Two children can work well together at roll- 
ing and tying. : 

IV Next melt the paraffin. Boil the rolls in it for 
twenty minutes. Remove and pack in small boxes. 


Handkerchiefs for ‘‘Children of the Frontier” 


Work for destitute foreign children appeals strongly to 
our own boys and girls. Little war orphans, children 
who are separated from their parents, and others who have 
been sent away from home temporarily because of danger 
from bombardment, all need American help. 

An organization for “Children of the Frontier,” with 
headquarters at 18 West 57th Street, New York City, wil 
send lists of clothing and supplies needed by the “frontier 
children.” A complete list may be found in the June 
PRIMARY EpucaTion. Primary children can make some 
of the simpler things like handkerchiefs, face cloths, and 
towels. These must be new and of all white material. 


Suggested Plans for Starting Work on 
Handkerchiefs 


Each child is asked to bring a clean handkerchief on 
the following morning, for some new work whic! will be 
begun. 


When the arithmetic hour arrives, the handkerchiefs are 
opened out on the desks, rulers are taken out, and the 
handkerchiefs measured. 

The teacher asks children to write statements on board 
or paper, telling how large their handkerchiefs really are: 

“My handkerchief is a 9 inch square.” ee. 

“T have a handkerchief 10 inches long and 10 inc/ies wide. 

She aiso asks who has a handkerchief which is 109i quate. 
There is probably no one. 

Children draw pictures of their handkerchie/: on the 
board or paper, using rulers. 

Class decide on the size they prefer, perhaps ‘0 inches 
complete. 

Interest in handkerchiefs now being aroused, t!:< teachet 
says: 

“T wonder if any of you could make a handker-hief. 

She then tells of the great need among childre:: abroad, 


and explains that packages containing six hai ikerchiefs 
are given away to children with other supplies. 
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A child will perhaps suggest that the class make hand- 
jerchiefs. 

What will be needed? 

A list is made: 


Cotton cloth 
Needles and thread 
Thimble 

A h.m measure 


A practical problem is then given: 

“Children, how large a square of cloth would you need 
make 2 handkerchief? Can anyone draw asquare the 
right size, and put in light lines to show where you would 

ke folds?” 

‘. piece 113 inches square would be about right for a 10 
inch handkerchief, since the hems should not be too wide. 

Children are then asked to bring such pieces of cloth, 
if possible cut into squares at home. They prepare or 
opy letters to their mothers, asking for pieces of new cloth. 

Here is a letter which Grade Two could copy: 


My dear Mother: my 
We are going to make handkerchiefs or war ch'ldren in France. 
We need pieces of new white cloth 1144 inches square. Have you 
any pieces to sparer 
HENRY 
Grade Three children can write their own letters. 
Making the hem measures, turning and basting the 


hems, hemming, Jaundry work, and doing up and addressing 
the completed handkerchiefs may be done by children. 
The complete address given in the Primary EDUCATION 
atticle is: 
Mrs. CHARLES P. HowLAND 
Chairman of Central Supply Committee, 
18 West 57th Street, 
New York City 


Using the Floor for Quilts and Blankets 


Very good quilts may be made from small evenly-cut 
pieces of cloth. Four-inch squares or pieces like a postal 
ard are common sizes. Blankets of knitted squares are 
also frequently made. 

In deciding upon these, the floor can be used for drawing 
the plans. Groups of children draw with chalk and yard- 
stick their idea of the proper size and shape, dividing their 
drawing into squares or oblongs of the dimensions selected. 
If the quilts are to be made in pattern, have the colors 
put in with colored chalk. 

The best plan may be drawn by each child to scale on 


, {piece of paper, and one permanent one made on the board. 


As the parts are completed, the name of the pupil doing 
the work is written inside the section corresponding to 
where his piece is to be placed. 


Ambulance Pillows 


The Red Cross asks for small pillows, size 10 by 13 inches, 
touse in the ambulances abroad. White cotton and wool 
pieces, mixed with a little cotton, are used for filling. Get 
the children to bring odd bits of cloth from home, and 
leach them to snip them into small pieces. Provide a 
lrge box for the snips. 

The arithmetic comes in making the covers. Supply 
many sheets of newspapers and let the class work out by 
experiment the proper size for a 10 by 13 inch pillow, with 
tither 2 lengthwise or a widthwise fold, and allowing 1 
inch for basting on all free sides. 

99" 
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Fold on dotted lines 
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This is a splendid problem for Grades Three and Four. 
The children will spend two or three days on it without 
tiring. Give them plenty of time and plenty of newspapers 
to cut up. Allow each child who has solved the problem 
to write out his conclusions in the form of a report, to which 
he signs his name. 

When the cloth covers are made, fold and cut them 
double. Baste the open sides 1 inch from the end. Sew- 
ing should be done on the machine for greater strength. 
When sewed, the younger children can turn, wash, and fill 
the covers. Fill with snips mixed with a little cotton. 

Pillow making is perfectly practical work for even First 
Grade children, though they must have much help in 
measuring and cutting the covers. 


Saving School Supplies 


Bring out through class discussions that fathers and 
mothers pay for school supplies, either in the form of a tax, 
or indirectly in the form of rent. Bring out also that prices 
have increased in the last three years, and that pencils, 
erasers, and other school necessities cost much more than 
usual. 

Ask how this condition can be met. 

1 The fathers and mothers may be taxed for more 
money. 

2 A poorer grade of supplies may be used. 

3 Children can be more economical. 

Ask which is the best way. Obviously the last. 

Then make a table listing articles used in the school 
w th the’r present pres. Get the real prices from your 
superintendent or some one else in authority; otherwise 
the value of the work is greatly lessened. 








ARTICLE PRICE 





Arithmetic paper | 1 cent for 10 sheets 
Writing paper 1 cent for 6 sheets 
Drawing paper 1 cent for 5 sheets 


Chalk 24 cents a box 
Pencils 2 cents apiece 
Erasers 2 cents apiece 
| Penholders 2 cents apiece 
| Pens 1 cent for 2 
Blotters 1 cent for 3 
Rulers 3 cents for 2 





Each child should copy the table for his own use. Its 
value for arithmetic is easy to see. A few suggestions are 
given. 

I Let each child figure up the cost of all the supplies 
now in his desk. 

How much would such supplies cost for all in the room? 

II Send a committee to go at recess and,find out how 
many children in each room use ink, and therefore need 
blotters. Ask the committee to put its findings neatly 
on the board, as: 

These children use ink: 


Grade III, 38 children 
Grade IV, 36 children 
Grade V, 41 children 
Grade VI, 40 children 


Grade VII, 34 children 
Grade VIII, 30 children 


Problem 
cost? 

Question Could we save by using half blotters; or by 
taking pains not to shake inky pens on our blotters so as to 
make them last longer? ; 

III How many rooms are there in our building? 

Each room needs a box of chalk. How much will all the 
chalk cost? 


How much will blotters for all these children 
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Question Is any chalk wasted in our room? How? 
What can we do to stop the waste? 

IV How many weeks of school have we? 

How many children are there in our room? 

If we use drawing paper twice a week, how many sheets 
shall we use in a year? 

How much will they al] cost? 

V_ One child uses 12 sheets of writing paper every week. 
How much does his paper cost? 

By writing on both sides instead of one, he uses only 
half as much. How many sheets does he save? 

How much money does he save? 


CONTEST 


EDUCATION September 1913 





How much money would the ——children in our bujjy. 
ing save by doing this? 

VI Suggest that a set of original problems be pre 
pared and written. You will have to divide these yoy, 
self into an oral and a written set. Use them in your own 
room, or send well-written ones to another grace. 

Older children often enjoy preparing sets of “easy prob. 


Subject: How I Have Used Arithmetic in My Conservation Work 


1 Making Money Lessons Patriotic 
(Prize Letter) 


Asjfour minute speakers came to our building each Frié 
dayjfrom4January to June, we kept on our blackboard the 
number of Liberty Bonds, Baby Bonds or Thrift Stamps 
thefclass owned. Liberty Bonds were kept in red chalk, 
Baby Bonds in white chalk and Thrift Stamps in blue 
chalk. Blue chalk was used in keeping the number of 
Thrift Stamps, as every child, “true” as blue indicates, 
could deny himself and help Uncle Sam. 

We had money values in December when buying 
Christmas gifts, so could easily figure how many Thrift 
Stamps it took to fil] a Thrift Card and how much money 
was required. We also found out at the end of each week 
how many Thrift Stamps Grade Two as a grade owned 
and how much money was represented in this ownership. 

Having counted by fives in September, how easy it was 
to sum up the amount our Baby Bonds represented. 

Carrying should be introduced in Grade Two, if occasion 
demands. Liberty Bond estimates demanded this in- 
troduction and the horror of it was lost in our project in 
problem form: “How many Liberty Bonds does Grade 
Two own and how much money for Uncle Sam does this 
mean? 

Then, too, did not our school adopt a French orphan? 
Did we not keep account of the money our room gave and 
the total, the amount other rooms in our building gave 
and the grand total? Did we not deduct, each day, the 
increased fund from the $36.50 to find out how much 
more we had to earn? Oh, how eager every child was 
for the arithmetic hour! 

We also crudely figured how much it took to clothe and 
feed, comfortably, the average child in grade two for one 
year. We then found the difference between this amount 
and the amount we were sending our French orphan. 
There was a motive for adding, subtracting, multiplying 
and dividing in all this work. Hence, results were sur- 
prising and,interest all that could be to make a recitation 
ideal. 

Bess Drxon 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


2 Thrift Stamp Clubs 


My pupils are from the more prosperous section of 
society, and I therefore have no hesitancy in “booming” 
the sale of War Saving Stamps, since all of them can afford 
to buy, if they (and their parents) will. 

Last January I suggested that we begin the new year 
by forming a 100 per cent Thrift Stamp Club. Since 
our school had just completed its 100 per cent Junior 
Red Cross enrollment, the idea was comprehended even 
by these six-year-olds. 

I prepared a white card, bordered with red and blue, 
upon which If{recorded the name of each Thrift Stamp 
buyer. By the third week all but three were enrolled 
in the club. These three stil] seemed indifferent: so I 
told the class that we would have a celebration as soon as 
every child was on the list. 


lems” for younger children, and will take great pains with 
their penmanship in order to give their small friends leg 
difficulty. 

Send your price table to the other classes for use in 
solving the problems. 
LETTERS 

This produced the desired result. Promptly the ney! 
morning the laggard three were on hand with their quarter, 


and our list was complete. We then had the celebration, 
which consisted of a patriotic march led by a flag-bearer 
followed by the flag salute and the singing of ‘“ America,” 

In February we decided to have weekly cards, and weekly 
Thrift Stamp and War Saving Stamp Clubs, which cop 
tinued until the end of school in June. Each morning 
the members of that particular week’s Thrift Stamp Chub 
stood together and were counted. The members of the 
War Saving Stamp Club, of course much smaller, were 
then counted in a similar way. 

I bought one Thrift Stamp a day myself, and joined 
the Thrift Stamp Club members daily, and the War Saving 
Stamp Club when my cards became full. 

In this connection I impressed on al] that “no one could 
be in the War Saving Stamp Club very often,” and mate 
similar remarks, to offset the possibility of any feeling 
among the less opulent. ; 

Interest in our clubs continued right up to the close of 
school, and we invested several hundreds of dollars during 
the six months, much of which, I am confident, would 
not have come in without my work and effort. 

A. M. STEVENSON 
Greenwich, 


Conn. 


3 Leaves for Scrap Book 


Each child in my class has made a scrap book for the 
French refugee children. We used gray paper for the 
leaves. Each page was 7 by 9 inches, making the leaves 
14 by 9 inches. 

The children’s rulers were only 12 inches long, so the 
first step was to make cardboard measures 14 inches Jong. 
We put a mark on these at 9 inches. Then the leaves 
could be accurately cut without measuring. Each one 
was tested on the four sides after cutting. 

The children became very accurate during this measuring, 
and made almost no mistakes. 

Mary H. SAwye! 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4 Ideas from a Second Grade 


Conservation Arithmetic first occurred to me when one 
of the boys of my Second Grade said: “The Third Grade 
sold their tin foil for thirty cents a pound.” And his 
neighbor asked: ‘How much did they sell?’ 

We were saving tin foil and every child was interested 
in seeing our box fill, accordingly every child was interested 
in problems dealing with tin foil. 

“Tf Conrad sells half a pound of tin foil at thirty 
cents a pound how much does he receive?” If he sells 4 
pound and a half? 

Bert said his father read that tin foil was worth iifty cents 


a pound — how much more is that than the Third Grade 
price? What would two pounds sell for? 
The children were alive to the market value of what 


(Continued on page 459) 
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The Teachers’ College Class I 


Fairy Tale Studies 


Laura F. Kready 
Author of “A Study of Fairy Tales” 


HANS ANDERSEN AND THE UGLY DUCKLING 


Teacher In our Jast meeting the main points in the life 

¢ Hans Andersen were dwelt upon. For to-day you were 
yked to have read carefully‘ The Ugly Duckling,” thought- 
lly and critically, so that we could work upon it here. 
There are two things I wish you toaccomplish in our study: 
{) I want you to see the art of Andersen as he has 
down it in the “The Ugly Duckling”; and (2) I want 
yu to make a drama out of it, such as you might draw from 
te third or fourth grade, who properly would use this 
jee of literature. What was your genera] impression 
g the story? (Each student has a copy of “Andersen’s 
fairy Tales. ”’) 

Pupil it is fine. 

[T. Yes, “The Ugly Duckling” is the finest thing Ander- 
gn has done, I think. And does it not impress you as 
me of the pieces of genuine literature which has a universal 
wpeal? It is a story which reaches the heart of most 

ple at some time of their lives; most people recognize 
uUgly Duckling stage before they emerge to full maturity. 
hh this tale we are reminded of the English professor’s 
id-time question, “Is a novel with a purpose justifiable?” 
for in “The Ugly Duckling” the familiar incidents are 
ycondary to the distinct mora] purpose running through 
it We might examine this story, first using a few of the 
sandards discussed in the author’s “A Study of Fairy 
files,” published by Houghton, Mifflin Company. Ac- 
wording to Walter Pater, great literature must have both 
nind and soul. 


Does “The Ugly Duckling” have them 
both? 
P Yes 
I. Which seems to prevail, has it more mind or more 
soul? . 


P, I think it has more soul, but the structure of the 
sory is well-defined. 

T. Yes, we have no trouble in following the sequence 
tithe story, but each part has a surrounding atmosphere 
dimagination and feeling that appeal to one. We might 
mmine the story as to mind, to get its structure. To 
pi the plot is always a good way to begin the study of a 
tory. In getting this one we might as well Jook at it from 
be beginning as a drama and make our outline the 
mss for the drama. It isa very dramatic story and study- 
mg it at once as a drama wil) not interfere with our story- 
sudy. Has the story a distinct climax? Where would 
w place it? d 

P. The real climax of the story is almost at the end, 

in the Duckling meets his Swan Brothers in the lake 

i the Park. 

T. Yes, that is the climax, the Ugly Duckling recog- 
Md as a Swan by his Swan Brothers. Up to that 
me he was an Ugly Duckling. “I ask only to die,” were 
te Duckling’s Jast words. After that he knew he was a 


mautiful Swan. Tke climax here comes very close to 
ueconclusion. Sometimes in a story the climax is heralded 
}some hint. Is there anthing here which prepares one 


m the climax? 

P. In the autumn, when the Duckling saw the flock of 
pWahs Come out of the underwood, his feelings at the sight 
ithem hint at the climax that some time he may reach 
Mése birds and know them for his own brethren. 

T. Yes, the song of the Swans and the flight of the 
evans prophecy the climax. Please read the part, and 
your drama wouldn’t that be a good place to introduce 
song? 

P. (Reads) 


_ favorite, and{the swan was his ideal. 


One evening just as the sun set so beautifully a flock of great 
lovely birds came out of the underwood. : How7‘could it occur to 
him to wish for such beauty —he who would have been contented 
with being allowed to remain among the Ducks, the poor, ugly animal! 


T. Will Miss J] —— write on the board the outline of 
the drama as you give it to her? See your story in well- 
defined acts and scenes, making only necessary divisions. 
First perhaps, before we commit ourselves to a written 
outline we’d better look at the characters and the setting 
of the story. Suppose you go through the story, naming 
the characters actually mentioned. In working up the 
drama from your outline you will often want to add charac- 
ters whose presence is suggested by the description. You 
must give definite names to these in your drama. Such 
are the Dog who would not bite the Ugly Duckling and 
the two Children of the Peasant, who wanted to play with 
the Duckling, but only frightened him so much. 

P. (Names all the characters.) 

T. The Ugly Duckling is, of course, the main character. 
All the other characters are lights and shades to emphasize 
the Duckling. That is part of the art of Andersen. What 
one word would best characterize all the characters? 

P. They are familiar, such as anyone would meet. 

T. Yes, they are common and homely. Andersen 
was a nineteenth century romanticist. Just as Words- 
worth, in his poetry, dignified the common and humble, 
so has Andersen, in his prose, shown the new spirit of dem- 
ocratic feeling for the lowly. He has other traits of the 
romanticists. He showed a great sympathy with nature 
and a love for plants and animals. This love for plants 
and animals was a form of the new scientific spirit 
which was then growing in Europe. In 1831, in England, 
was organized the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. People were studying more about plants and 
animals. A greater interest and greater knowledge of 
them led to a greater concern about them. In Denmark 
a literal imitation of nature was displayed by the artist, 
Skovgaard, who painted the lake in which the Ugly Duck- 
ling splashed and then retired to the country to lay out 
gardens. Each form of the new romanticism influenced 
the other forms. Andersen accepted plants and animals 
as creatures related to ourselves and to be comprehended 
by us; he saw in them the human. This naturally led to 
Andersen’s leading characteristic, personification. Noth- 
ing is more prominent in the story than this personifi- 
cation; it is the basis of his art. The particular form of 
personification, which is his unique contribution to nine- 
teenth century romanticism is his discovery of the child as 
a personality, of thechiJd-spirit, the child’s state of nature’ 
and his identification with the child’s point of view in life. 
His child conversations are not to be equaled. As you study 
his tales notice these conversations especially. You 
remember the little girl in “What the Moon Saw,” 
who, in her blue dress and pink hat, went out to take a 
walk saying: “Mother, what will the little dogs think 
when they see me in these fine clothes?” The conver- 
sations of Hjalmar, Little Tuk, Kay and Gerda, Karen, 
in “Red Shoes,” the Little Match Girl, Ib and Christina, 
Thumbling, and of the Little Robber Maiden, are among 
the most interesting. 

Andersen, in his handling of animals through personifica- 
tion, because he treats of the human in the animal, 
interprets this same child-spirit through his animals. 
His animals are mostly tame and he prefers the bird. 
The nightingale he used as an emblem, the stork was his 
You remember the 
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Then ° 
and ver) 
vrve the 

“He is big and ugly,” said the duck, “a little biting will do him good”’ and Ir p 

we of ¢ 

tales, ‘‘The Nightingale,” “The Storks,” and “The Wild beauty has a great deal to do with the soul of this ston The 2 
Swans.” Certainly “The Ugly Duckling” is his best If one should attempt an abstraction of the soul d Salitiec. 
anima! tale. The word which I wanted you to give me “The Ugly Duckling” one should say it was a loved = ~” 
about these anima] characters awhile ago is consistent. beauty. Through this love and longing of the Duckli ee. 
His animal characters are natural, well-defined, and con- we are impressed with the fact that “Man is a swan hatche ir’ 
sistent; they say what they might be expected to say. inthe duck-yard of Nature”; and one might add of Societylih ophy . 
But they do not bore one, they have a certain freshness, or his own Life-work. This love of pure beauty is & berti e 
they are vividly individualized even if at times they’are pressed here just as truly as Plato expressed it in his phil ad :. : 


somewhat old-fogyish. And they preserve the child point osophy or Greek sculptors in their marble. We have ni p (j, 
of view, they express a simplicity of soul. This same per- yet mentioned, perhaps, the leading romantic characteris yy, | 

sonification was shown with plants, flowers, trees, the wind, tic and certainly the leading characteristic of this story T TI 
the snow, and the stars; also as you have seen in many of P. The emotional appeal. 
Andersen’s tales. such as “Little Ida’s Flowers,” “The T. Yes, that was the great mark of the romanticis bikie 
Snow Queen,” “Elder Tree Mother,” and “Fir Tree.” in poetry and in prose. Certainly the most distinct git Jore 
A direct sympathy for nature is shown in “The Bell,” characteristic of “The Ugly Duckling” is its appeal Rotice 
by some considered his masterpiece. Of course personi- the heart. It is that which removes it from the commél Tinder 
fication is one form of imagination. And it was Andersen’s paragraph or anecdote to genuine lasting literature. AM} xjay. » 
imaginationto animate al! things and in a sportive mood you remember in our study of his life we noticed that An Piclic 
make everything out ofeverything. There is a greatdeal of dersen sometimes over-emphasized the feeling and then Wi of the a, 
light fancy in his tales. The use of suggestion is another have the sentimental. But here he produces te effect bj special] 
of the striking forms of imagination displayed by Andersen. emphasizing the causes, he preserves a proper proportioll§ of th. ; 
He had a faculty of putting one thing in place of another and therefore secures an artistic effect. He makes t a 








and of being reminded of one thing by another. Here identify ourselves with the character. His emotiom “ o® 
we are constantly reminded of the Duckling’s ugliness by appeal here is marked with a good deal of pathos, but the a 
the remarks, the pecks, the bitings and chasings of the is muchhumor too. But we have gone a distance from OU » el 
other animals. original point. We were speaking of the characters of Manone | 
Andersen shows other traits of the romantic, such as a story. Let us move now to the third part ot the stom, gq... 
love of adventure and the picturesque dreams; distant Notice the setting here. Is there much mac‘ic of it? Ih the offe-; 
places and the sea. Here the adventure is to the Moat, P. Yes, the setting surrounds every part o: the stoWM it pa, 
to the Poultry-yard, the Peasant’s Hut, or the Park; and There is more than one usually finds ina story. that v 
instead of the sea we have the Jonged-for crystal water of T. The setting in this story is wonderful. You MU%§ yo, _ 
the lake. Do you notice any other of the great romantic remember that Andersen wanted to be an © era-singeiy E 
tendencies in Andersen? that he lived in the atmosphere of the theatre a: its actOO@ jut 5 4), 
P. A love of beauty. ‘ The setting here not only shows a Jove of ~ature, It By ain, 9. 
T. Yes, I am glad you noticed that. For the love oi really poetic and does a great deal to separat the dram x 
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into its acts and scenes, as Jegitimately a change in setting 
jways does. Let us look at the setting. Suppose you 
igstily mention the main portions of setting and describe 
. Summer, the Moat, the burdock-plants, the Duck’s 
ng the burdocks; the Poultry-yard, in the woods 
Wild Ducks, the Peasant’s Hut; autumn and 
srwoods; winter and the Peasant’s Hut; and 
pring aod the Park. (Students read the parts of the story 
iphich describe the beautiful setting.) 
'T. Now we have looked at the plot, characters, and 
wetting. Before we write the outline we might notice a 
Mew other characteristics Notice that Andersen gen- 
oses a unique theme, such as “The Shepherdess 
Chimney-Sweep,”’ “The Steadfast Tin Soldier,” 
ncess and the Pea,” and “The Swineherd.” 
ourse, makes a very good beginning Then he 
rectly, there is no time’lost in circumlocution. 
al] about the Mother-Duck, how she felt, and 
was at the close of the first paragraph, even 
largely was a description to give local color. 
o the form of nursery story. The nursery story 
‘ite a central idea with a Juxuriant surrounding 
The centra] idea must be restraining and the 
ing ideas a freedom of invention. Here we have 
il idea of the Duckling’s transformation con- 
1e multiplicity of imagery, the fullness of detail 
dersen, because he was a traveler and a shrewd 
server of details, could give us. The tale seems to show 
gn unusual harmony between the controlling idea and 
the freedom of invention, with the triumph of the uncon- 
xious element. Andersen has not always attained this 
erfection. “The Wild Swans” is a good tale, but it has 
not the unity of fine art which “The Ugly Duckling”’ dis- 
phys. | : | | 

Then we must notice the narrative. It is very simple 
mi very direct, often very dramatic. Andersen, to pre- 
vrve the child’s point of view, had to present the elemental] 
and to use the simplest words. We have mentioned his 
we of direct conversations. His language is fine. His 
pose has rhythm and melody, a classic cadence. And 
‘The Ugly Duckling,” because of its poetic dramati: 
qualities, gives us Andersen’s language at its best. In 
ite of the fullness of details, Andersen uses few words, 
9» few as sometimes to seem almost abrupt in the midst 
ofluxuriance. You must not forget to notice too his phil- 
wophy. He gives to his style a depth and breadth by 
his criticism of life. This is the mora) element in the tales 
ad is especially prominent in “The Ugly Duckling.” 
P. (Here students read the examples of philosophy in the 
ile. | 

[T. There is one characteristic of Andersen which does 
wot appear in “The Ugly Duckling.” That is his use of 
ilk-lore. In some tales Andersen has taken a basis of 
lk-lore and worked it up into a fairy tale. You wil) want 
tonotice how he has done this in ‘‘ The Wild Swans,” “ The 
Tinder Box,” “The Swine-Herd,” “Little Klaus and Big 
Klaus,” ‘‘ The Fellow Traveller,” and “‘ The Flying Trunk. ng 
I believe now we have noticed the main characteristics 
ifthe art of Andersen as you see them in his tales and 
specially in this tale. We are ready now for the outline 
ifthe plot of drama. Please give it in such a form that 
you may use it to develop your drama. Next time be 
pepared to dictate the drama here in class. Look up any 
wngs or music and have ready any additional] characters 
otthymes with which you would enrich your outline. If 
ayone here has any doubts about the good of making 
t drama of your own, and any fears about spoiling 
the effect of the literature, I might say that, provided you 
itst have a vivid impression of the original and manage 
that your drama suggests the original, then everything 
you do will but deepen the impression of the original litera- 
ue. Everything you do will not cal] attention to itself 
but to the idea in the story which suggested it. The thing 
aim at is to keep as close as possible to the original, to 
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follow its suggestions. After the next Jesson I will give 
you several critical references. These we will take to- 
gether with our study of a number of the tales. I wanted 
you to do this work first before reading criticisms. You 
might Jook up the tale and the illustration in the various 
editions: 


Hans Christian Andersen: 
J. K. Craigie. Oxford University Press. (Good for story-tellers.) 
Ib'd: “Fairy Tales.” Maria L. Kirk. Lippincott. $1.50. 
Ibid: “Fairy Stories for Youngest Children. Luca Stratton. 

Blackie. 5s. English edition. 

Ibid: “Fairy Tales.” Mrs. Lucas. T. C. 
Dutton. $2.50. “Everyman Series,’’ .40. 
Ibid: “Fairy Tales,” Mrs. Lu-as. Helen Stratton. 
Ibid: ‘Fairy Tales.”” Edmund Dulac. 
$5. 

Ibid: ‘Fairy Tales.” W.H.Robinson. Holt. $3.50. 

Ibid: ‘Fairy Tales.” Braekstad. Tegner. Introduction by 
mund Gosse. Centenary edition. Century. $5. 

Ibid: “Fairy Tales.” Translated by Mrs. H. B. Paull. 
illustrations. F. Warne. 

Ibid: ‘Fairy Tales,” 
$3 


“Fairy Tales.” Edited by W. and 


and W. Robinson. 


Dodge. $1.50. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
Ed- 
Original 


Illustrated by Maxwell Armfield. Dutton. 


I believe we are now ready to give Miss J. the outline. 


P. (Miss J. here writes on the board the outline dictated 


by the students.) 


Outline of the Ugly Duckling 


I Summer. The Burdocks by the Moat. 

1 Mother Duck under the burdocks by the Moat 
Old Duck’s Visit 
Walk to the Moat next day. 

Visit of the Mother Duck and her Ducklings to the 
Yard. 
3 Flightof Ugly Duckting to join Wild Ducks. 
4 Flight of Ugly Duckling to Peasant’s Hut. 


II Autumn. The Underwoods. 
1 The Ugly Ducklings and the Flock of Swans. 


IT] 


Winter. The Frozen Pond. Snow. 
1 Refuge in the Peasant’s Hut. 

IV Spring. The Park. 

1 The Park. 


2 The Swans and the Chilaren. 


The Ugly Duckling 


Music — Overture to “‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


ACT I 


- A Drama 


— Mendelssohn 


Summer. Lovely country. Cornjields with corn, yellow 
and ripe, green oat-fields and hay-fields with ricks piled 
high. Storks strutting about, chattering. Green meadows 
Great jorests and deep lakes around the fields and meadows. 
In the middte of the sunshine, an old manor-house with deep 
moats around it. Great burdock-plants as wild as the forests, 
growing from the walls down to the water, so high that children 
could stand under them and so thick that a duck could make 
her nest among them. 


SCENE 1— The Moat 


The Duck Mother, Little Ducklings, Old White Duck, 
and Ugly Duckling 


Mother Duck 1 thought this was a fine place for my 
nest here on these big burdock branches. Their Jeaves 
made a nice coo] shady spot. I have looked through them 
at the yellow corn-fields and the green oat-fields. I could 
see the storks strutting about in the green meadows. That 
was very fine for awhile. But I am getting tired now. 
These eggs take so long to hatch. And the Ducks do not 
come to see me; they prefer to swim about the moat so 
that they can look about to see the world. But there! 
I hear a faint sound. I thought I saw a little head! 

Little Ducklings Peep! Peep! 

Mother Duck Quack! Quack! Well I am glad to see 
you at last! Run about the green leaves. Green is good 
for the eyes! 
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Litsle Ducklings How great the world is, Mother Duck! quite handsome! Quack, quack! Now, follow me, and ° be , 
There is so much room in it. I will take you into the world and present you in the i, 

Mother Duck Do you think this is the whole world poultry-yard. But keep close to me so that no one tramples Ugly | 
my children? It reaches right away on the other side of upon you and beware of the Cat! 7 aT 
the garden into the fields of the parson, but there I have liste 
never been. Are you all here? No, the biggest egg is ScenE III — The Poultry Yard nd Ble 
stil] there. How Jong is it gung to eed : am really Mother Duck, Duckling Brothers and Sisters, U gly Duct ugly litt 
tired of it, but I suppose I must sit awhi a] onger. But ling, Spanish Duck, Black Duck, Brown Duck, Two Cocks, @ never sa 
I am glad I am getting a visitor. Time will not seem so By payq Hen, White Hen, Turkey-Cock, Cat, Pouliry-Maii,@ Blacki 
long. Here comes the waghos hiteDuck! Mother ##e Birds of the Woods, Sparrows, Blackbirds, Tw anew s 
Pn aaa Duck Well, how are you getting on, Mother Congers and Towzer. nected 1 

Mother Duck Fairly well, White Duck. I’m glad | Mother Duck Now keep close to Mother. I did nt) 907” 
you’ve come. This one egg takes such an awful Jong time. expect to bring you into such a cock-fight over an eel’s 
It won’t crack. But now you shall see the others; they head. There goes the Cat with it! That’s the way of 
are the prettiest little things I ever saw. They are all the world! I might have gotten a taste of that! Quack! 
like their Father. Move your legs. Make haste and bow to that old Duck. 

Old White Duck Let me see the egg which won’t crack. She isthe noblest of us all. She is Spanish, which accounts Vel 
You may be sure it is a turkey’s egg. I was tricked in for her being so stout. She has a red rag round her leg; W i 
that way once, and I had grief enough with the young ones, it is something exceedingly pretty and the greatest distinc- ag a} 
for they are afraid of water. I couldn’t get them into it; tion a duck can attain. It is given so that both men and oy b 
I quacked and quacked, but it was no use. Let mesee it. animaJsshaJ] recognizeher. Now make haste! Legs apart! Tm m 
I thought so— it is a turkey’s egg. You leave it, and Every well-regulated duckling keeps its legs well apart, ts ‘a 
teach the others to swim. like its father and mother. That’s right; bow your heads Wild 

Mother Duck I may as well sit a little longer. Now I and say, “Quack!” Vely 
have sat so long, I may as well do the rest. Little Ducklings Quack, quack, how do you do, Ducks? Wil tD, 

Old White Duck Well, please yourself. I must go. Black Duck (To Brown Duck) What a_ nuisance! Wild | 

Ugly Duckling Peep! Peep! Now we shall] have that gang too, as if we were not enough i «. 

Mother Duck At Jast! What an awful size! And isn’t before! But just look at that ugly fellow! We won't Voly | 
he wobbly and ugly! None of the others look like him. toleratehim! Ill bite him! lonk ro 
He cannot be a duckling. Well, we shall soon see. Into Ugly Duckling Quack, quack, quack! Mother, he oot 
the water he goes if I have to kick him in! hurt me! Tw 

Mother Duck Leave him alone, Black Duck, he doesn’t inst com 
ScENE II — Next day. At the Moat do anybody any ‘harm. at you 
Mother Duck and her Family of Ducklings. oa aon gee he is too big and awkward, therefore Ugly 

Mother Duck To-dayissuch a fine day, the sun isshining Spanish Duck Your children are pretty chiJdren. They _ e 
so warmly on the burdock leaves that I wil] take my new re aJ) very pretty except that one. It is a failure. | Se the 
family for a Jittle walk down to the water. Then we shall wish you couJd mend it. over the 
soon see if they ‘behave Jike proper ducklings. Quack! Duck Mother It is impossible, your Grace. He is nt 14, 7 
quack! They have all jumped in, one after another. The handsome, but he is a good child, and he swims, if possible, Tow: 
water goes over their heads but they are up again. They better than the others. I hope he may grow prettier. thing! 
float. beautifully. Their legs work of themselves just He has been too Jong in the egg, therefore he /:as not the Ue 
as they ought todo and they are aJ} here, even the ugly right shape; I’]] smarten him up a bit. Come bere, Duck litter 
gray one. He is no turkey. Only see how wel] he uses ling. Mother wants to smooth your coata little. Hes Ido no 
his legs, and how straight he keeps himself! He is my isa duck-peasant, so it is no matter. He is strong enough fan ove: 


own darling; really when one looks closely at him he is 





and wil) make his way in the world, I am sure. 
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Spanish Duck The other children are very pretty. 
Now make yourselves at home, and if you find aneel’shead 
you ma} bring it to me rae 
* Duckling Brothers How do you like it here in the world? 
) Duckling Sisters I like it. It seems as if we always 
wed here. 
aay Duckling Mother, they do not like me! The 
Brown Hien pecked me. The Brown Duck kicked me. 
he White Hen pinched me. 

Mother Duck Run over in the corner near that screen; 
maybe they will let you alone! 

Ugly Duckling Who is this coming here? I am so 
Maid of him. He Jooks red in the face and he makes 
ich an ugly sound. 

Turkey-Cock. Iam the Turkey-Cock. I was born with 
murs and therefore, like the emperor, I was meant to rule. 
can blow myself big, so take care, little Ugly! 

Ugly Duckling I do not know where to go. And I 
so sad. Iam so ugly they al] make fun of me. How 
wely it must be to be beautiful! 

Little Ducks Go away, you ugly Duck! 
ant you! 

Duckling Brothers 1 wish the Cat would take you! 
© Mother Duck I wish you were anywhere else but here. 
don’t know what to do with you. 

| Big Ducks We know. We'll give him a kick! 

' Pouliry-Maid Go away, you ugly little Duck! Why 
do you stand there in the way when the other Ducks want 
tobe fed? Go away! This stick is what you need! 
Here, Chicks! Come, Chicks! 

Ugly Duckling I can bear it no more. I'll fly over 
that paling! It wil] take me somewhere, anywhere away 
from al] these crue] fowls! 

Little Birds of the Woods Brother Sparrows,* Robins, 
and Blackbirds, Jet us fly to that tree. Who was that 
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Duck ugly little Duck who came over the fence just then? I 
‘ocks, ™ never saw one like him. Didn’t he scare you! 
Vaid, © Blackbirds We don’t scare easily but I confess I felt 


Tw anew sensation. He didn’t seem to know where he ex- 
pected to land. 


i Sparrows: 
not To the tree, to the tree 

eel’s We must flee, we must flee, 

av of Till we see who is he 

uack! That so ruffled and wildly 
Yuck. Comes flying! 

a? Ugly Duckling I must be ugly. Even the Birds of the 
Ps Woods don’t like me! 1’)) not stop here, but keep on run- 
. oa ting ti] night comes. Perhaps I’J] findsome one There 
: or area brood of Wild Ducks. I'll just lie down beside them, 
oad Im ‘so tired. ‘They are asleep, so they will not see 
"me. 

heads Wild Ducks (Next morning) Who are you? 

ia Ugly Duckling Quack! Quack! How do you dao, 
wee Wild Ducks? 
- oe Wild Ducks You are awfully ugly, but it doesn’t matter 
al fo us, as long as you don’t marry any one of our family. 


Ugly Duckling Dearme! Iam not thinking of marriage. 
he Ionly ask to be Jeft in peace, to lie in the reeds and to sip 
muddy water. 


» 
2) 


est Two Wild Ganders Look here, comrade! We have 
just come a Jong way. You are so ugly it is a treat to look 
vefore lg &t YOU: Wil] you come with us and become migratory? 


Ugly Duckling Bang! Bang! There fall the two 
Geese in the reeds! See how red the water is! There fly 
sme more Geese! Bang! Bang! It sounded again. 
See the blue smoke like clouds between the dark trees and 
over the water! Here come the Dogs splashing into the 
mud! I am so frightened! 

Towzer! Bow! wow! wow! What a poor sick-Jooking 
thing! I wouldn’t care to bite that! 

Ugly Duckling Thank Heaven! I am too ugly to be 
bitten even bya Dog. I will lie til itil the shots stop. 
Ido not hear a sound now. So !’! hurry as fast as I 
tan over fields and meadows. 
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Scene IV —The Peasant’s Hut. Evening 


Ugly Duckling, Old Woman, Tommy the Cat, and Chicken 
Short-Leg. 


Ugly Duckling Dear me! I am so glad to see some 
shelter in sight. I thought I could go farther. That 
wind would have blown me away if I had not sat on my 
tail now and then as I hurried across the fields and meadows. 
It is not avery good-looking Hut, but this wind is so fierce. 
I wish I could get inside. I'l] try the latch. What luck! 
It isopen. It is dark, and everybody must be asleep, so 
IJ] snuggle down in a corner, for I cannot move another 


step. I wonder who lives here! 
Tommy (In the morning) Purr! Purr! Who is this 
stranger? 
Chicken Shori-Leg. Cackle! Cackle! Now we have 
@ visitor! 


Old Woman What is that? Why it looks like a fat 
duck. That’s a good catch! Now I may get duck’s eggs. 
I only hope it is not a gander, but we will try that! You 
may have some breakfast; come, come, with Tommy and 
Short-Leg. But you must Jay me some eggs, mind that! 

Short-Leg Can you lay eggs? 

Ugly Duckling No. 

Shori-Leg Well, then, hold your tongue, I think. 

Tommy Can you arch your back and spit? 

Ugly Duckling No, I cannot. 

Tommy Wel], then, you ought not to have an opinion 
when sensible people talk. 

Ugly Duckling What a strange world! It makes me 
so sad when everybody finds fault with me. How beautiful 
it was out in the fresh air and warm sunshine! And how 
I wish again to float on the water. Short-Leg, don’t you 
ever want to float on the water? 

Short-Leg What is the matter with you? You have 
nothing to do; that’s why you have such strange ideas. 
Lay eggs and spit, and they will soon pass off. 

Ugly Duckling But it is so lovely to float on the water, 
it’s so lovely to have your head under water and dive! 

Short-Leg No doubt it is very nice! You must be mad, 
I think. Just ask Tommy —for he is the cleverest I 
know — whether he likes floating on the water and diving. 
Just ask our mistress herself —- she is the most Jearned in the 
world. Do you think she desires to float on the water and 
put her head under? 

Ugly Duckling You don’t understand me! 

Short-Leg Well, if we and the world don’t, who is to? 
You don’t think you know better than the Cat and the 
Old Woman, leaving me out of consideration, do you? 
Don’t give yourself airs, my child, and thank Providence 
you have been treated so well. Aren’t you ina warm room, 
and in company from which you might learn something? 
But you are a foo] and I tel] you so. You may believe 
me, because I tell you the truth, though unpleasant; that 
is the way to tel] your true friends. Now, try to Jearn to 
lay eggs, spin and sparkle like Tommy and me; that’s my 
advice. 

Ugly Duckling I believe I will go into the world. 

Short-Leg Yes, do! 

Ugly Duckling I want to float on water and to dive. 
And I must do it, even if they all despise me because [am 


so ugly. How lovely it must be to be beautiful! 
(Music — “In Autumn.” — Macdowell.) 


ACT II 


Autumn. Fields bare. Wind whirling yellow and brown 
autumn leaves. . Air clear and cold. Clouds heavy with 
snow and hail. Beautiful sunset. Ravens sitting on the 
fences. 


ScenE I— The Underwoods. 
The Ugly Ducklings and the Flock of Swans 


Ugly Duckling It seems a Jong time since I left Chicken 
Short-Leg. I have found the world a cold place. I wonder 
(Continued on page 464) 
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How the Farmer Helps His Country 


Bessie Dixon 


a great power, not only in Uncle Sam’s domain, 

but in the world at large. An interesting problem, 

thus presented, required the entire month of Sep- 
tember for solution. The project in problem form was, 
“How the Farmer Helps His Country.” Never before 
have second graders, under my supervision, shown keener 
interest. 

Morever, this not only provided for oral language but 
correlated with nature, geography, history, picture study, 
reading, spelling, arithmetic and art. We did not pigeon 
hole subjects but dealt with problems. Thus, correlation 
was unforced. 


| AST September, we decided that the farmer was 


Problem — How the Farmer Helps His Country 
I He raises: 

1 Wheat 

2 Corn 

3 Oats 

4 Rye 

5 Barley 


II He supplies us with: 
1 Fruits 

2 Vegetables 
3 Meats 

4 Milk 

5 Butter 


References on Topics Under I_andjyll 
WHEAT 


Varieties — Stories of Industry — Chase and,Clow 
Ancient and Modern Methods of Raising — Pages‘6 and 

7? Commercial Geography — Brigham 
Milling — Storees of Industry. 


Other references 
Cereals In America — Hunt 
How the World Is Fed — Carpenter 
All the Year Round — Fall 
Productive Agriculrure — Gehrs 
Farmers’ Bulletins 


Corn 
Cereals in America — Hunt 
Productive Agriculture — Gehrs 
Farmers’ Bulletins 


Nature Work 


We obtained specimens of the five grains mentioned and 
made a grain poster. 

We made a study of corn; roots, stalks, leaves and ears. 
During this study, we had the Story of Mondamin from 
Hiawatha. 


Geography 
We found how corn was cultivated in the Black¥Baby’s 
Country (“Seven Little Sisters).” 


History 
We undertook the history of a loaf of bread. 


Picture Study 


The Sower — Millet 

Potato Planting — Milled] 
Feeding the Hens — Millet 
Woman Churning — Millet 
Flock of Sheep — Bonheur 
Milking Time — Dupre 

The Strawberry Girl — Reynolds 


“ 


Spelling 


We spelled the names of the things contributed by th. 
farmer. 


Reading 
Harvest Mice 
The Meadow Lark — Jones Second Reader 
Milk and Butter— Baldwin and Bender, Book | 
The Little Gray Pony — Easy Road to Readin:, Book jj 
Goodbrand — Easy Road to Reading, Book I! 
How the Bucs Traveled — The Outdoor Book (Ze Meyer) 


Arithmetic 
Dr. Eugene Smith says, “Arithmetic should draw upg, 
the daily industries to make interesting, information| 
and practical work.” We took combinations through 
ten, counted to 100 by 1’s, 10’s, 5’s, used the fractiong| 
parts and drew upon industries under discussion. 


SAMPLES OF PROBLEMS: 

1 One stalk of corn is 6 feet tall and the one nex 
to it is 2 feet taller. How tal] is the second sta!k of com? 

2 A farmer brought 8 bushels of potatoes to town and 
sold 5 bushels. How many bushels has he left? 

3 Mary found five eggs and Ella found two times as 
many as Mary. How many eggs did Ella find? 

4 Farmer Jones had two cans of milk to take to the 
creamery. One can had 3 gallons of milk in it, the other 
had 5 gallons. How many gallons of milk did Farmer 
Jones take to the creamery? 

5 Farmer Jones sold 10 pigs to the packing house and 
Farmer Brown sold3as mary. How many pigs did Farmer 
Brown sell? We also kept an account book for Farmer 
Brown and put into it, each day, the things he had 
marketed that day and the prices of different products, 
viZ.: 


Monday 
2 dozen eggs at 25 cents a dozen. 
3 gallons of milk at 40 cents a gallon. 
5 bushels of potatoes at $1.00 a bushel. 


Art 


We cut Farmer Brown’s cows, pigs, chickens, ducks, 
geese, turkeys, sheep, etc., and mounted them on black 
paper. 

We painted an apple from Farmer Brown’s orchard. 

We drew a picture of the corn which we used in our 
Nature Study. 

We made a booklet in which appeared all the things 
the farmer contributes. 

Magazines were searched for pictures to use in this booklet 
and the youngsters used fine judgment in the planning 
of it. 

The pictorial chapter on-corn showed: 

An ear of corn 

A field of corn 

A corn planter 

A corn cultivator 

A corn cutter 

A corn sheller 

Corn in the shock 

A silo 

What the farmer’s acres of corn give us: 
Toasted corn flakes 
A sack of corn meal 
A plate of corn bread 
A box of corn starch 
A box of gloss starch 
A can of com 

Broom corn. 
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Each chapter of our book was worked out with an equal 
amount of care. 


We are sending our ideas to Prrmary EpucaTion hoping 
that you will undertake this most interesting problem. 
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A Mystery 















IL Esther H. Chesterfield 
0k I Hales Owen, England 
Leyer) One day I saw a caterpillar 
Crawling on the ground, 
I thought ’twas just the ugliest thing 
upon That ever could be found; 
tional I raised my foot to crush it, 
rough But my mother called out, “Why, 
‘ional Don’t you know that caterpillar 
Is a baby butterfly!” 
3 Now caterpillars, as you know, 
a Are nasty, crawly things, 
aa While butterflies are beautiful, 
. With lovely golden wings; : 
Fe I can’t imagine how it is, 
P No matter how I try, 
th A caterpillar ever can 
i The Strawberry Girl Reynolds Become a butterfly. 
Imer 
- Motivation in Sub 
- otivation in Subtraction 
rmer 
had Albion W. Jenkins 
am, Principal of School No. 2 Paterson, N. J. 
The following problem arose out of natural conditions 3B 7.50 4.80 
and gave much pleasure ani practice to pupils in all grades, 2A 6.75 5.78 
from the second through the fifth. 2B 9.75 6.03 
The school, although situated in the most congested 1A 8.50 4.11 
district of the city, where people are poor, responded nobly 1B 9.50 6.85 
tothe call of the National Red Cross that every pupil be- K 8.00 2.74 
come a member of the Junior Red Cross. To raise a am 
cks, § membership fee of twenty-five cents was a difficult matter These figures were placed on the blackboard and pupils 
lack [| owing to the fact that there were from two to five chil- discovered for themselves which class was to receive the 
dren in nearly every family. assistance of the one hundred per cent classes. 
ard, In order to raise the amount the pupils were urged to A similar list, showing the standing of the various classes, 


our @ bring their pennies and individual records were kept. In of which there are seventeen, was sent out frequently during 
addition, candy, tin-foil, old shoes and the like were sold. the campaign which lasted four weeks. As there was much 
ings § Finally two classes succeeded in raising the total amount competition the problem was a constant source of inspiration 
which entitled them to the Red Cross banner with itsmany and because of the interest aroused the lists were in great 

klet [J crosses. demand. 
aing Of course these classes continued to raise money and in Is not a motivated exercise of this kind of greater value 
order to have as many one hundred per cent classes in the to the child than the ordinary lesson in subtraction, which 
school as possible, decided to assist the class needing the consists of the solution of many uninteresting and, too- 
least help for full membership. often, meaningless problems found in the average text book? 
Conseauently the problem which arose for those classes 
having full membership was, ‘‘ Which class shall we help?” 
while for the remaining classes the problem was, “ Which 





class shall receive the assistance which the one hundred per A (Gsood Id ea 
per cent classes have to offer?” 
The statistics sent out by the principal were as follows: Edith H. Gallagher 


From my druggist I procured small pasteboard powder 


Total amount needed for : or pill boxes. I sealed the lid to the bottom of the box 

wees a ences with flag or shield seals. In the top a slit was made. The 
5A $9.25 $7.86 children have taken the boxes home and are saving their 

5B 9.25 8.98 pennies for Red Cross Memberships. When the 25 cents 

4A 7.00 4.85 is saved, the child (with pride) takes his box to the Prin- 


4B 9.50 9.50 cipal, who cuts the seals and gives the Red Cross button. 
3A 5.75 5.75 The boxes could also be used for Thrift Stamp money, 
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September 1933 


Fourth Year Geography 


Maude Mae Pickering 


September 


OUTLINE FOR MONTH 


I The Rain. 

II The Weather. 
III The Sun and Plant Life. 
IV People — The Arab. 


Helps 


1 Observation of nature by both teacher and pupil; 
each locality presents new and different phases of life 
which may be applied to the work outlined. 

II (a) Plants brought in by children. (6) Bark, 
branches, Jeaves and pieces of wood common to the neigh- 
borhood. 

III Weather record for each day continuing throughout 
the school year. 

IV_ A good thermometer. 

V_ Samples of all soils belonging to the district. 

VI _ Experiments with the soil. to see which takes up the 
— most readily; also which will produce most thrifty 
plants. 

VII Records. Plain or blank calendars are excellent. 

VIII Yardsticks for measuring noon shadow. 

IX Readings: 


Starland — Ball. 
Forestry in Nature Study — Jackson. 
United States Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin, No. 468. 
Seaside and Wayside. Book III — Wright. 
Home Geography — Fairbanks. (Educational Pub- 
lishing Company.) 


X Begin making a collection of seeds indigenous to the 
climate and locality in which you teach. Use three ounce 
bottles, round shape. Label] neatly with botanical and 
common names. 


First Week 
THE RAIN 


1 Compare the soil to a sponge drinking up part of the 
water as it falls. 

II Part of it may seep out again along the hillsides or 
on top of the ground as a spring. 

Locate and visit a spring, if possible. 

Speak of their former use as wells in localities in which 
they are found. Also tell of their medicinal qualities often 
affording reasons for establishing health and fashion resorts. 

III Some creep into wells made for use in the home, 
to water stock, etc. 

Larger wells are used to supply cities with drinking water; 
affording power for smal] factories, light plants and other 
things. 

The driven wells which are usually mineral, produce the 
purest water. 

Surface wells are unsafe on account of typhoid fever. 

IV Why do wells and springs go dry in time of drouth? 

V_ Why does the soil get dryer as the days go by without 
a rain? 

VI Explain to the’ class the evaporation of water and 
why the water condenses in drops upon.a cold surface. 

VIII Notice that a part of the rain runs off into the 
gutters and streams as soon as it falls. Form a sort of 
question bureau, encouraging the children to ask questions, 
also to give their own observations of the rain and its 
disappearance. 


Second Week 
THE WEATHER 


1 Observations of the weather need not be carried m 
each day. Two days set apart for this each week wil] 
suffice. 

II On these days use thermometer for readings in the 
sun and shade. Also take temperatures at nine o'clock, 
twelve o’clock and four. The nine o’clock reading wil 
probably be the best. 

III Air— moisture, dryness, dampness, fog, mist, rain 
and snow. 

IV Winds — gentle, strong and those which bring rain, 
cold or fair weather to your own region. 

V_ Teach use of weather vane and compass from real 
objects. 

VI Name directions. 

VII Conditions of the sky as to clearness, clouds or 
being fair. 


Third Week 
THE SUN 
I Choose the day most suitable each week for observing 
the sun. 
II Use almanacs for the following things: 
Time and place of sun rising. 
Time and place of setting. 
III Keepa record of length of day. 
IV Keep a record of the varying noon shadow. Learn 
all you can of the former use of the sun dial and hour-glasg, 


PLANT LIFE 


The study of the trees and plants common to your 
neighborhood. Make a list aiso of those not so familiar. 
It is well for the children to know something of the plants 
belonging to other countries. 

Select a dozen trees commonly known to the children, 
such as oak, maple, elm, catalpa, willow, poplar, walnut, 
and sumac. 

Select one or two trees, making a thorough study of each, 
using the following: 


I Shape. 

II Size. 

III Strength. 

IV Character and shape of leaves. 
V_ Wood. 

VI Fruit; Seed; Use. 


| Fourth Week 
PEOPLE — THE ARAB 


This work may be presented by readings given by the 
teacher or in telling them. The following outline will 
be helpful. 


I His dependence upon his flocks and herds ‘or sus 
tenance. 
II The nomadic life he leads result of poor pasture. 
III Tent mode of living. 
IV Love for his horse, above that of his famuly. 
V_ Food and Dress. 
VI His wife almost a slave. 
VII His means of travel. 
VIII Koran only means of education. 
IX Raising of sheep and weaving of cloth. 
X Use of camel in arid regions. 
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Language Cards for September with Vocabulary 
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Working for the Red Crossj 
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One Way of “Getting Together” in September, 


Mrs. Louise Crawford 


Visualized Verses 


W*: Hj the: opening{of,the school year in an Iowan 
city primary room, with its forty little initiates, 
one teacher§{writes us of the successful efforts 

_ in bringing about ease of relationship between 
child_and teacher more speedily, through the dramatiza- 
tion of several of the most adaptable of the Mother Goose 
Melodies. ; 

Few. children_there are who are not familiar with some 
of these Jingles, so dear to the hearts of just such as we find 
taking the first steps on their educational ladders. 

Some of our elder ones have failed quite in grasping 
the reason for the universal popularity of these fascinating 
rhymes. 

When we consider the little one at this stage of child- 
hood, with his omniverous appetite, and the important 





7 





Baa Baa Black Sheep 


part which eating plays with him, his companionship of 
dog, cat and other animals pictured, then we clear up the 
situation slightly, for do not nearly al) of the characters 
come before us with just these processes or some experience 
decidedly common with all classes, though distorted at 
times a little, in order to work upon his imagination or 
create within him a spirit of humor. 

And what a splendid means they offer for conversational 
and language lessons. We know that successful drama- 
tization makes a child forget himself. He throws himself 
so completely into the part he plays that he actually be- 
comes the actor whom he represents. 

It is recognized as one of the most vital forms of assistance 
in the preliminary preparation for reading. With the 
rhymes in question spontaneous action is bound to be the 
result. 

During the first month, the period for preparation, large 
crayola colored pictures of the chief characters made an 
attractive blackboard border, and a large bulletin board 
of green burlap showed all the pictures obtainable of chil- 
dren enjoying eating breakfast food, or other hygienic 
dishes, so splendidly gotten out by our best advertisers. 

During this first month a large number of parents came 
in response to most urgent invitations from their little 
ones, whose lively descriptions of his part or that of his 
companion made the invitation almost irresistible. 
Thus teacher and parent were benefited by this early 
acquaintance, as co-operation of home and school cannot be 
begun too early for best results in furthering the success 
of all concerned. 

Among those which seemed simplest, “Jack Horner,” was 
deemed most familiar, and a chubby, dark, curly-haired lad 
the most fitting, with his little paper ice-cream plate, a few 
freshened prunes for plums, and seated on his low stool in 
the corner of the room, the scene was complete, for the 

ines to be given by the school, leaving Jack to finish the 
last boastful line in his own natural fashion. A short dis- 
clussion of his manner of eating followed. 


“Miss Muffet” was a suggested companion piece, with 
her dear little golden curls, and with a little ram, kis for 
bowl, and spoon, was seated on a tuffet, as we awaited 
the spider. Dressed in brown corduroy he came out of 
an air shaft in the room, revolving as he approached, and 
finally sitting down very close to her. Miss Mufiet’s 
hasty flight gave every indication of fear and a keen desige 
to seek a place of safety. After sampling the curds ang 
whey, the spider retired to his supposed web in the same 
manner as he appeared. The talk following this picture 
was about fear of the small things of nature, 

“Jack and Jill” was full of action from first to last. The 
mother sat as if knitting, and called the twins to come and 
get a pail of water, furnishing them the pail. They went 
off with high steps, as if climbing, to the corner of the room 
where the pointer on its nail served as an imaginary p 
handle when lifted and lowered. At the proper time the 
children carried out the suggestions of the lines, as given 
by the school. Jack stumbled, Jill following, but quickly 
arose, capered, and ran home in haste to report the dis 
aster. Jack wended his way wailing with agony, and 
steadying his bruised head with his hands. His mother 
was in waiting with vinegar bottle and band of brown paper 
and when adjusted Jack retired to a newspaper bed upon 
the floor awaiting recovery. 

A good lesson in ethics about the attitude of children 
toward one who is unfortunate, formed our talks. Also 
that one child can seldom do injury to himself alone 
without causing another to-do likewise. 

“Jack Be Nimble’ seemed appropriate in connection 
with the foregoing, and the little performer was nimbleness 
personified, as he jumped gracefully over the pink lighted 
candle in golden candlestick, without danger in the least 
from the flame. This gave added opportunity for a talk 
on the necessity of nimble feet as well as hands, and we con- 
cluded that they would save much time, many accidents 
and make themselves a pleasure to those about them. 

“Jack and Mrs. Spratt” were very clever, played by 
the thinnest boy and the chubbiest girl. Two small camp 
chairs drawn up to one a little higher, paper napkin for table- 
cloth, one of the long egg plates for platter, and all was in 
readiness. Mrs: Spratt called Jack, who came rather in 
differently, ate very, very slowly, while Mrs. Spratt ate 
correspondingly fast and longer tahn Jack. They fi 
ally arose, showed platter positively clean, replaced 
articles, Jack looking after the chairs and Mrs. Spratt 
after the table. Discussion as to their difference in size 
and tastes, and what we thought caused it, followed. 
The children decided it was fortunate that there was no 
puss or puppy in that family 

“Baa-Baa-Black Sheep” was played by a boy whose 
father was but recently a shepherd on the hills of Scotland, 
and when addressed bya child in imitative bleating tones, 
answered most positively, “Yes, sir; yes, sir; Three 
bags full,” as he drew the bags from concealment 
When he mentioned the master, a boy chosen for having 
the best posture, advanced, and upon receiving the git 
said, “Thank you, Black Sheep. Now I can have anew 
overcoat.” The dame likewise, with graceful air, accepted 
her gift, mentioning whatever she had need of. Then the 
piteous wails of the little boy in the lane were heard, dow 
the aisle for lane, as he approached, shivering with every step. 

Black Sheep in quite a different tone, bestowed the third 

bag, the little boy jumped up and down with joy, saying 

Thank you, Black Sheep. NowIcan have some clothes t 
keep me warm.” The wonderful usefulness of the sheep 
for clothing, as well as for food, was discussed here. 

“Little Bo-Peep,” of such a similar nature, came neth 
and sufficed in giving a place among the flock to childret 
nt having a prominent part in other rhymes. 

In choosing the sheep those with white or light clothing 
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Paper Cutting and Tearing 


Lillian S. Swan 
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The paper cutting and tearing exercises were developed 
in Grades I to III inclusive, in the St. Paul Public Schools, 
mder the direction of the Art Department. At a recent 
public meeting at the Auditorium, St. Paul, the Red Cross 
both was decorated witha border design. illustrating ‘Ways 
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of Earning Money for the Junior Red Cross,”’ 
background, black setting and white figures. 
tive. 

These exercises show the possibility of composition in 
the lower grades. 
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li ad one black one made up the number. Small canes 
n, (geuswered for crooks and were used vigorously in searching 
| by Mpirsnakes among the leaves, lifting lambs up, and in striking 
amp #gaaginary foes. Bo-Peep awoke, looked for her sheep and 
ablee ndespair was about to weep, when another little shepherd- 
as in eestells her, “Leave them alone,” etc. The sheep then 
r in (tum, using one hand over mouth for bleating effect, and 
+ ate Memgging the other behind as is done with the little tails. 
fin Jey were then petted by Bo-Peep and led to their fold. 
laced (| But it remained for “Baby Bunting” to give us one of 
pratt je dearest scenes, as the star performer was just five 
, size Meets the day she started, and as dear a little specimen as 
ywed. eee could wish to find. She was quite at home in the go- 
as no (et with her rattle and toys. The mother pushed her to 
ui fro, while the schoo] sang the lullaby to these lines. 
whose ($e father was very earnest in his work, his little toy pop- 
tland, @™ hitting the bit of fur, for the supposed rabbit. He 
tones, pues it to baby, who claps her hands, and holds it to her 
Three Het to doubly enjoy its warmth. The father and mother 
Jment mee! her to her seat, lifting her out in imitation of a veri- 
raving ele little one. A talk on the divided cares of father and 
e git @ther and how quickly little ones can relieve them of 
a new fame of these duties, as they come along in years, closed 

cepted mms play. 
en the Ding Dong Bell” was easily the climax for glee and 
, down test from start to finish. The waste-basket was used 
-y step. "4 Well, a stuffed pussy for kitty. “Little Tommy Green” 
e third Med up and dropped her in; a child concealed behind 
saying, meket gave good evidence of the drowning pet. The 
thes tom"™ crier then rang his bell, while everyone repeats 
e sheep him the news. One pupil inquires as to the guilty 
pere. and the crier informs him — then another as to her 
e nest, mele, as “ Big John Stout” is seen drawing her up. The 
hildren #23 judze, who delivered the chastisement to Tommy, 








Sit with such emphasis as to cause him to turn his face 








to the wall and show great penitence. We questioned 
as to whether Tommy realized what he was doing; also 
as to the old town crier, and all the different bells we 
could think of and what they tried to tell us. 

After several experiments with different children in an 
effort to get the best results we gave the above scene in the 
room with seventh and eighth grades as guests. 





Poster Pictures | 


Kate Mann Franklin 


The Miller 


(See pages 442 and 443 for outline patterns and finished picture.) 


This series of Poster Pictures may be carried out in 
paper cutting or the outline filled in with water colors or 
crayon; they will illustrate patriotism, the trades in 
relation to conserving of food, birds which take care of 
our crops, etc. 

One child could make a poster or a number of children 
co-operate ; when finished, the posters can decorate the school- 
room or the home and recall the seasons as they advance 
throughout the year. 

If a cut paper picture is desired, the pattern would be 
traced from the outline with tissue paper, or transfer paper 
and a lead pencil. The teacher could make the patterns 
of heavy manila paper and give them to the children; then 
have them place the patterns on the chosen colored papers 
and draw around on the wrong side, then cut out. There 
are various ways of presenting the problems; each teacher 
will probably prefer her own. The letters can be made 
of paper, paint orink. 





Poster Picture I, The Miller 
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Finished Picture 
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The Friday Afternoon Story Hour 


Alice E. Allen 


This series is arranged in four parts—one part fcr each week of 
the month. Sometimes the story will be complete each week; some- 
times, as in the case of “‘The Little Maid of Domremy,” it is divided 
into four parts— one part to be used each week. The stories are 
intended to be told to the children, although, of course, they may be 
read, if desired. When the poems of the series are too long or too 
difficult for the youngest children, tell them the story they tell. 
Sometimes, poems or stories may be made into little plays. 

Stories, poems, songs and plays are all chosen in the hope of in- 
spiring good cheer, courage, self-sacrifice and patriotism at this time, 
when they are so needed. 

Use all the good pictures and good victrola records, suited to the 
subject, you can find. 


The Little Maid of Domremy 
First Week 


Over-seas in France, there is a quaint little town set 
down among beautiful hills. On the crest of one of these 
hills, is a great forest. It stretches out its strong arms 
above the little town as if it loved it and would always 
protect it from danger. 

This village is named Domremy. With its narrow 
streets and red-roofed houses, it looks like many other 
French villages. But it isn’t like any other village in 
France, or anywhere else in the world. Probably in every 
little home there is a small statue, worn by much hand- 
ling. In these hard days of war and suffering, it is brought 
out very often to be looked at and worshiped. For the 
statue found in every home in Domremy, and in almost 
every home in France, for that matter, is a tiny figure of 
the greatest heroine in all the world — Joan of Arc. It 
is because she was born in this humble little town among 
the hills and lived there almost all her life, that it is one 
of the most famous places in all France. 

If you could go there, a crowd of eager, dark-eyed little 
boys and girls would take you proudly to see Joan’s home. 
‘Here on January 6, 1412,” they would say, “was born 
our Jeanne d’Arc!” If you could hear them say “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” with their eyes shining and their voices soft -and 
worshiping, you would never want to say it in any other 
way. 

The little house has but four rooms. It looks a poor 
small place compared to the birthplace of some great people. 
But after all, many great people are born in humble places. 
You remember a manger in Bethlehem, and Who was born 
there. And you remember, too, a log cabin in our own 
State of Kentucky,and who was born there. : 

And whether you would think so or not, Jeanne was one 
of the happiest little girls that ever lived in any kind of 
a home, great or small. One reason she was happy was 
that she had so many people to love. There were 
Father, Mother, her brothers, and her little sister. She 
loved the people of Domremy, too; those who were poor 
and old and lonely and tired, as well as her own glad-hearted 
little chums. Sometimes, she took care of the sick. She 
loved the old priest and the church next door to her home. 
She loved the paths that wound away through the fields 
and lost themselves in the woods. She loved the woods, 
themselves, full of soft stirrings and whisperings. She 
loved the great kind sky with its sunshine and stars, its 
storms and rainbows. She loved her quaint little home 
town. And she loved France, her country, and was proud 
of it, just as we love and are proud of our own United States 
of America. 

Another reason Jeanne was happy was that she was 
always busy. She coauldn’t read or write —children 
didn’t have any chances to go to school and learn these 
things in those far-off days. But she could bake and cook 
and weave and sew and knit. With seven people to feed 
and clothe, some one had to help Mother. And with geese 
and ducks and cattle and pigs, some one had to help Father. 
Jeanne loved to take the sheep to pasture in the quiet 


hills. She worked in the garden, too, in garden-time 
and in the harvest season she used ber sickle wih the 
others in the fields where the scarlet poppies gre. with 
the wheat. 

But with all this, we are told that little Jeanne 


wa 
found time to care for lost, stray, sick or hurt a te 
The house was over-run with them. And she found 
time, too, to play all the games that little French boys 
and girls liked toplay. There was one fascinating thing that 
those little long-ago people did, that you must do some day: 
perhaps next Arbor Day. Just on the edge of the great 
forest I told you about, stood a wonderful tree, “fai as q 
lily,” we are told in the old stories. It was a great beech 


with low-hanging, wide-spreading branches. Once « year, 
anyway, the Domremy children went to this tree, «anced 
and sung about it, and hung pretty flower-garlands on its 


branches. Then they sat down in its shade and ate little 
cakes. It seemed to them that the tree knew and loved 
to have them there. I almost think it did. I like to think 


trees love children. 

One reason the little folks loved this tree so much was 
tha: there were such sweet, wonderful stories told about it. 
The growa p2ople — most of them — didn’t believe these 
stories. When people grow up, you know, unless they 
are very careful, their hearts grow up, too, and can’t believe 
the lovely things they used to when they were young and 
just full of songs and sunny things. 

These tree stories were about little fairies — real live 
little fairy-folk that had once lived in this very tree. They 
had come out and danced and played and had such good 
times. And they had loved the children. It was told 
still, in small, soft whispers, that after a little child died, 
a lovely wet-eyed fairy would steal out of her home in the 
great beech tree, and just where that little child had last 
danced, under the tree, the fairy would lay a little flower, 
called an immortelle. But after awhile, the grown-up 
people, who thought that if there were fairies, they were 
mischievous harmful little things, used to say long prayers 
around the old beech tree, to drive them away! So, when 
Jeanne d’Arc lived in Domremy, the fairies had long ago 
ceased to come out from their hiding-places. There was 
one old woman who thought she saw them out playing 
one night or so some one told some one, and that some one 
told some one else. In her heart, little Jeanne Joved fairies 
and wished they would come back again. 

There was a song these little Domremy children used 
to sing. Just think, after five hundred years, of having 
a song that little Jeanne d’Arc used to sing —a song 
which to the end of her life, she never forgot. You must 
learn it in its English words, now. And,some day, you 
will want to say it in French, as much like Jeanne d’Arc 
as you can. 


Now, what has kept your leaves so green, 
Fairy Tree, Fairy Tree? 

The children’s tears! They brought each griei, 
And you did comfort them and cheer, 

Their bruised hearts, and steal a tear, 
That, healed, rose a leaf. 


And what has built you up so strong, 
Fairy Tree, Fairy Tree? 

The children’s love! They’ve loved you long; 
Ten hundred years in sooth, 

They’ve nourished you wi-h praise and song, 

And warmed your heart and kept it young — 
A thousand years of youth! 


Bide always green in our young hea ts, 
Fairy Tree, Fairy Tree, 

And we shall always youthful be, 
Not heeding Time his flight. 

And when in exile, wandering, we 

Shall fainting yearn for glimpse of thee, 
Oh, rise upon cur sight! 
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Here We See the Poppies and the Corn 
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and cities had been taken away 


Encusu Fouk DancE from her. She had grown dis- 





couraged. Instead of standing 
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up and fighting for her rights, 
as France has always done, she 
was resisting England only feebly 
— sometimes not at all. 

Jean was only a little gir], but 
she knew many of the reasons 
for this, just as you know many 
of the reasons for the great}War 
over-seas. She knew that the 
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present King of France was an 
old man, who had lost his mind, 
and who was King only in name. 
The ruler of France was really 
the Queen, a wicked, heartless 
woman, who had given up much 
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of her country to the English and 
who was willing to sign it all 
over. 

Jeanne knew that at the death 
of the old mad King, his son, 
Charles, should be crowned King 
of France, but if his mother 
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had her way, he would not be. 
Jeanne heard all these things 


























i talked over soberly by the older 
people. Sometimes, a traveler 
; — ae _.__ through the quiet town would 
3 $5 = a oe o-2 | 4-0 2. Plee <7 = thrill them all, especially the 
“emma Sa Nn Ce Ret see -I—a— po ——" little girl listening eagerly to 
ev every word, with tales of battles. 
And she knew well that France 
Cae ee a e\5 37: =a =e 5 = =f] needed some one, great and 
i a - ie ws can a eee 2 —— strong and true-hearted, to rise 
sf up and give her fresh cour- 

VERSE | Eight or ten boys stand in center, as corn to be cut down age, so that she would stand up for her rights. 


by the “reapers” (part of remainder of children). A few boys stand 


aside to be the ‘“‘ wagon.” 


‘ Here we see the poppies and the corn 
In the harvest fields in the early morn, 
And these little reapers with sickles so bright 
Are reaping away with all their might, 
With all their might, with all their might, 
With all their might, with all their might, 
These little reapers with sickles so bright 
Are reaping away with all their might. 


Verse 2 A few children stand up the “sheaves” together, then 
“reapers” sit round in ring and “eat lunch.” 


With bands of straw build the sheaves so tall, 
And stack them up so they will not fall, 
Then sit in the shade, for that is best, 

To eat your lunch and take a rest. 

To take a rest, to take a rest, 

To take a rest, to take a rest, 

Then sit in the shade for that is best, 

To eat your lunch and take a rest. 


Verse 3 “Wagon” —four or six boys drawn by two “horses.’ 
The boys forming the “wagon,” close around those forming the 
“sheav es” and the horses pull them away. Remainder of children 

“glean” the ears left. 


Here come the wagons along the road, 

So send them back with a heavy load, 

But leave some ears for the gleaners there, 
For everyone must have a share. 

Must have a share, must have a share, 

Must have a share, must have a share, 

But leave some ears for the gleaners there, 
For everyone must have a share. 

—Words by Beatrice M. Hyatt (slightly adapted) 


Second Week 


Last week, I told you about the things that Joan of 
Arc loved. ’As she grew older, there were two of these 
things that she loved more and more. One of them was 
France — her own beautiful France. For almost a hun- 
dred years, France had been at war with England. She 
had seen her proud {armies defeated. Many of her towns 


The other thing which meant more and more to Jeanne 
as she grew older was the church, next door to her home, 
with its colored windows and clear-sounding bells. Her 
little bedroom was on the side of the house nearest the 
church. Joyously on feast-days, solemnly on fast-days, 
the great bells spoke to her. They sounded in her dreams 
and woke her, often, in the morning. Through all her 
life, when she was at work or at play, when she was glad 
or sorry, the church-bells rang in and out, in and out, as 
a silver thread winds through a many-colored fabric. 

As she grew older, little Jeanne played less. She went 
to church more. Sometimes, she stole in, laid down a 
little offering of wild-flowers, said a little prayer, and stole 
out again. Often, it seemed to her that the tall saints 
in the windows leaned toward her just a little, smiled and 
gave her their blessing. 

Then, into this little girl’s life came something so strange 
and wonderful, after five hundred vears, we don’t know 
just how to explain it. She began to hear, often, mysterious 
beautiful words, spoken to her alone. She, herself, always 
spoke of them reverently as “The Voices.”’ It is told 
that the first time the Voices came to her, she was at play 
among the flowers and butterflies of her father’s garden. 
Afterward, sbe beard them in the poppy-fields, in the forest 
under the great beech tree, in the dim, quiet church. 

The Voices always seemed to speak out of a great still- 
ness and a white shining glory. Perbaps, she saw forms 
like angels — anyway, down deep in her pure, little-gir] 
heart, she knew that these Voices came to her straight 
from heaven and that she must always do just what they 
told her to do. 

At first, they said, “Be a good girl, Jeanne. Mind 
Father and Mother. Go often to church!” These 
things were easy. By and by, the Voices began to say 
strange things which filled her little heart with a wonder and 
awe. They talked to her about France, of the grave dan- 
ger it was in, of how it must be saved and saved at once. 

And at last, the Voices told her that she was the only 
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one in al] the world who could save France. They told 
her she must leave home, go to Charles, ask for an army, 
and save the city of Orleans from the English armies. 

It isn’t strange that a little country girl, like Jeanne 
d’Arc, wondered and trembled and said, “I? I — Jeanne 
d’Arc — save France? Why, I am only.a little girl. I 
cannot fight. I cannot even ride. I know nothing of 
war. I can only sew and knit and tend my father’s 
sheep. I cannot save France!” “Only you — Jeanne 
d’Arc—can save France!” the solemn Voices would 
answer. 

With all these great and wonderful things in her heart, 
it isn’t strange that Jeanne became quiet and different 
from all her little playmates. Sometimes, even when 
she was with them, she didn’t seem to hear their talk and 
laughter. She didn’t notice or sing any more. She wasn’t 
unhappy, exactly, but she felt almost as if she was in a 
dream. 

More and more often, she stole away from everyone 
and went into the church to lay down her blossoms and 
say her prayers for herself, for her dear ones, and for France. 
The sunlight touched her softly as she knelt. But often 
when she rose, her eyes were dark and troubled. For 
she held France in her heart, just as a mother holds a dear 
child who is in great pain and needs help. 

By and by, the Voices told Jeanne d’Arc, listening 
humbly, that she must leave Domremy — her home, her 
brothers, and little sister; the church with its bells; the 
forest, with its fairy-tree and its nodding wild-flowers; 
all the lovely things she had always known and loved, 
and go away just wherever the Voices led her, to save 
France. 

If little Jeanne d’Arc hadn’t loved France more than 
anything else in all the world— more even than home 
and parents— perhaps she would not have obeyed the 
Voices. But then, if she hadn’t loved France more than 
anything else in all the world, God would never have 
chosen her to go and save France, would He? 

Knowing that she must do all these great things that 
the Voices told her, Jeanne went to visit an uncle. With 
his help she went to see the Governor of that region of 
country. The Governor —a gruff, though not unkindly 
person — was amazed when a slip of a girl in a plain red 
homespun gown stood up before him, said she would save 
France, and demanded to be taken to Charles. 

“Sheis mad, ” said the Governor, “or else she is bewitched. 
It’s a pity, for she is a pretty lass. Take her back 
home.” 

Jeanne was taken back toDomremy. Father and Mother 
and the neighbors and all her chums felt sorry that she 
had such strange fancies about hearing Voices and saving 
France. It was a pity that she was so different from other 
irls. 

Sie said little. In her heart, she must try again — 
in spite of what anyone thought or said. For the Voices 
spoke clearly, and were not to be disobeyed: 

“God has chosen you— and you only — Jeanne d’Arc — 
to save France!” 





How a Song was Written 


On the deck of a smal] boat are two Americans, held 
there as prisoners. It isa dark September night. But 
the air is full of bursting shells and rockets, and the 
boom of cannon. Fort McHenry, on the Potomac River, 
not far from the City of Washington, is being bombarded 
by the English. 

Up and down, up and down, pace the two men. Every 
time a shel] bursts, they follow its flight anxiously. They 
listen eagerly until] the boom of the cannon from the fort 
tells them that the American soldiers there are still de- 
fending themselves. When the night is bright for a minute, 
lit up by flaring rockets, they peer eagerly toward the fort. 

By and by, the cannon no longer replies. The two men 
look at each other. Does that mean, perhaps, that the 
fort has been given up? They cannot know till morn- 
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ing comes. Sozup and down, up and down, 3! 
long, they [pace. They count the hours. The\ 
for the first faintest sign of light in the east. 
At last it comes. They strain their eyes toward the 
fort. At first they can see nothing. Then up flashes the 
sun, and catching its very first beam, what is that they 
see over the fort? : 
A Flag—Red, White, and Blue, and spangled with 
stars — the Flag of their own United States of America 
Seeing that Flag, they knew that the attack on ihe fort 
had failed. It was still held by the American tr. ops. 
One of the men was Francis Scott Key. He sat down 
on the deck of the little boat. Looking up, now and then, 


night 
watch 


ai the beautiful Flag shining over the waters of the P: tomae, 
he wrote some wonderful words. 
Do you know what they were? The words of our own 


national anthem — “The Star Spangled Banner.” Listen 
to them, again, and notice how clearly and beautifully they 
tel! the story of that night and morning. ai 

There never was so beautiful a Flag. And there never 
was a Flag stood for such beautiful things — all the pure, 
true, good things we know and love. And the song that 
we sing about it — our own Star Spangled Banner Song — 
holds the flash of its colors, the ripple of its folds, the glory 
and ‘strength of its stars and stripes. When we hear 
it, we stand up, straight and strong and proud and glad, 
and sing with all our hearts: 


Then conquer we must, 

Since our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto — 
“Tn God is our Trust!” 


The song is one hundred and four years old the 14th 
of this September. Some one has saidabout it, “Twoor 
three began the song: millions join in the chorus.” Let’s 
learn every word and help swell that chorus. 

The little English boys and girls are proud of their stir- 
ring “God Save the King.” The little French folks — 
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. Charles was holding court in a gay city. 





ob, how they love that wonderful Marseillaise o° theirs. 
We love them too, and stand up and sing them, whenever 
we hear them. But best of all, we love 


Our Star Spangled Banner — 
Long may it wave 

O’er the Land of the Free, 
And the Home of the Brave! 


Nore This may be readily made into a little play — two of the 
children pacingjthe deck of the boat; others defending the fort. 
When,the Flag is discovered to be “still there,” the first stanza and 
chorus of ‘‘Star Spangled Banner” may be sung. 


Third Week 


On her seventeenth birthday, Jeanne left Domremy 
again. Ihe old King was dead. But Charles, the. son, 
had not yet been crowned. The Voices told Jeanne that 
she must go to him, fight and win great battles for bim, 
and see him made the King of France. 

When you look at pictures of Jeanne d’Arc, you do not 
wonder that she was often called Jeanne the Beautiful. 
But no picture can quite catch the light that shone from 
her delicate, sweet young face, and wonderful eyes. And 
there was something about her — simple little peasant 
that she was — that made people stop and look at her, 
wonder about her and ask questions, and finally like her 
and listen to what she had to say. 

So, after a long, long time, she was given permission 

by Charles to come to his Court and tell him all that she 
wanted to. Six strong armed men, who loved her and 
watched over her carefully, went with her. 
Not so far 
away, his armies starved in the city. of Orleans. They 
were almost ready to surrender the whole city, with its 
helpless men and women and little children, to the English 
armies outside the gates. They had held out almost as 
long as they could. 

We like to read stories about these old courts of Kings. 
There are always knights in armor, of course, graye ministers 
and bishops, and ladies like flowers in their gay colors. 
There is a throne where the King sits in all his royal robes. 
Everyone who was allowed to come into his presence must 
bow down before bim. 

The Court of Charles wasn’t unlike the others. There 
wasn’t much money in France at this time, even for its 
King. But Charles made a brave show with what he had. 

Now, when Charles and his courtiers knew that Jeanne 
dArc was coming to Court, they decided to play a trick 
upon the simple little girl from the country. Of course, 
she wouldn’t know anything about courts and kings. She 
would be bashful and bewildered by all the splendor 
everywhere. So, Charles was to dress h'mself simply in 
the robes of one of his ministers. And the minister was 
to wear the King’s royal robes and sit upon his throne, 
_“Sbe has never seen me,” Charles told his minister. 
“If these Voices, of which she says so much, lead her to 
me, I shall know that she is sent from heaven. But if 
she thinks you are the King, we will know at once that 
she is no different frem any girl, and unfit to be trusted 
with armies.” 

So, when all the lords and ladies and soldiers and knights 
and pages took their places to await the coming of Jeanne 
@Arc, on the throne sat the minister. A great hush fell 
oer the place when Jeanne was announced. Some ex- 
pected to see a pale, sickly girl — the kind that has fancies 
aid visions. Others looked for a stout, rosy-cheeked 
shepherdess. But was that stiaight, slight, supple little 

at the entrance Jeanne d’Arc? 
en the silver trumpets, hung with banners bearing 
prouc lilies of France, sounded forth their clear silver 

“She comes — she comes — the Maid!” 

tween the glittering lines, eager and unafraid as when 
trod the blossom-bordered path to the old beech tree 
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in Domremy, into the Court of Charles, came Jeanne 
d’Arc. Her proud little head was lifted high. Her won- 
derful eyes searched the ranks from side to side. 

At last, she saw the King — at least she saw the person 
on the throne in the King’s robes. Would she know? 
The court was breathless. The ladies bent their jeweled 
heads to watch. The Kings’ eyes never left her face. 

To the amazement of those who had come with Jeanne 
to the Court, she did not fall to the ground before the 
throne. She did not even bend her head. Her eyes passed 
swiftly from that figure on the throne on and on down, (the 
lines of princes, ministers, and courtiers. The next in- 
stant, her whole face lit up with joy. In the simple robes 
of his minister, she saw Charles — her future King. To 
him, she almost ran, kneeling before him. 

“But there— upon the throne, girl— there is the King!” 
said Charles. 

“You are the King,” said Jeanne simply, “and no 
other.” 

So the King believed that Jeanne was led by divine 
Voices as she said. He took her hand and lifted her to 
her feet. She told him in her sweet, straightforward 
way what the Voices had told her. France was in grave 
danger. The King bowed his head. Deep in his heart 
he knew that only too well. But it could be saved. The 
king lifted his eyes and gazed deep into the Maid’s clear, 
serious ones. Ashe looked, he felt himself a better man — 
stronger, truer, more what the King of France should be. 

“Through God’s help I will save France!” cried Jeanne 
d’Arc, unfaltering and unafraid. 

She told Charles that he must give her an army, so that 
she could go to Orleans and defeat the armies of the English. 
The King found it hard to believe that this frail girl could 
lead an army, much less save France. But his need was 
so great. And here she was, sure and strong, beiore 
him, her eyes filled with that light such as he had 
never seen before. Then, too, he had already been told 
how as she had come through the towns on her way to 
him, the common people had run to meet her, hailing her 
as the only one who could save France. Sometimes, the 
common people know more about who and what can save 
them than kings and czars. Some one in the Court re- 
membered, too, a story, or legend, so old it had been almost 
forgotten. A great seer, named Merlin, had foretold that 
one day France would be saved by a Maid. 

Here was a girl from Domremy, who called_herself just 
that— ”’The Maid.” She was ready to save France. 
She said God would help her. 

“But if God can save France,” said some one in the Court, 
“why should we fight at all?’ 

“The armies fight,” cried Jeanne, the_Maid, ‘‘but_Gog 
gives the victory!” 

And so, at last, the King yielded. The little seventeen. 
year-old Maid of Domremy was declared Commanger- 
in-Chief of all the Armies of France. 


Our School Flag 


Above our school-house overhead, 
All winds and weather braving, 

With stripes of white and stripes of red, 
Our Flag is proudly waving. 

And when to school we come each day 

We see it while we’re far away, 

Its fields of blue and stars of white 

In glory shining bright. 


When school is over every night, 
And homeward we are going, 
Still gaily in the sunset light, 
Its colors bright are glowing. 
On us it smiles and seems to say, 
“© you must guard your Flag each day, 
And honor it with courage true — 
The Red, the White, the Blue! 


— Mary_Vaughn 


(From the Teacher’s Edition of Educationaz! Music CourseZ pub- 
lished by Ginn & Company By permission of the publishers.) 
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Victorious Return of Jeanne d’Arc to Orleans 


My Country I would a hero be, 
And live and fight for thee 
(May be sung to music of “America’’) 3 To keep thee fair and free 
Forevermore. 
My country, I love thee, — Marion MV. 
—. but a child I be, 
’ thee I sing; , 
I love ine Pre told (From “Songs in Season,” published by A. Flanagan Con 
Of all thy heroes bold, Chicago. Used with kind permission of author and pu 
With each bright starry fold, 
Thy Flag I bring. 


Fourth Week 
My country, I would pray 


To serve thee every day, Jeanne d’Arc was given an army. Our armies 
Like those before; clad in sober khaki from cap to puttee, make a 
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jmpressive appearance. But they don’t look much like 
the armies of those old days. 

An army, then, meant a great company of men and 
horses, « flourish of color, a flare and blare of trumpets, a 
dash of swords. The men wore suits of armor, helmets, 
and breastplates that glittered in the sun. Their swords 
were siarp and shining. The trappings of their steeds 
were 0! gay colors. They carried proud banners which 
caught the light and could be seen a long way off. 

Leading just such an army as this, on a wonderful horse 
of her own, was a slim, upright little figure — the Maid of 
Domreniy. Her armor had been made specially for her. 
Nothing quite so small in the way of armor had ever been 
geen before. It was of strong, gleaming steel. But her 
coat, oi the kind that knights wore, was soft and warm. 
And her little-girl heart loved its color. She carried a 
splendic sword. 

The sword of Jeanne d’Arc has a story all its own. 
Once upon a time, it had gone with the knights on their 
wonderiul Crusades against the Saracens. 

When a sword was wanted forthe new girl Commander- 
in-Chief of all the Armies of France, the girl herself said: 

“There is a sword hidden behind the altar of an old 
church. ” 

Directed by the Maid, to this old church, went her 
messengers. They found the sword, just as she had said. 
Legend says that when it was taken from its hiding-place, 
the rust fell from its blade, leaving it clean and keen. 

The tender-hearted little Maid of Domremy, who not 
so long ago, had taken care of all the hurt and sick animals 
she could find, did not want to kill anyone with her great 
sword. Her part in battle, she said, was to ride in the 
midst of her soldiers and lift high a banner that all 
might see it. 

A beautiful banner was made for her. It was a great 
shining thing of snow-white linen. On one side was a 
figure of God Himself. 

He held the earth in his hands. Oneither side of Him, 
knelt an angel, holding a lily. On the other side of this 
banner, was the Virgin, and the shield of France held up 
by angels. Jeanne had a smaller banner, too, all her very 
own. It was blue as the skies above far-off Domremy. 
On it, was a spotless dove and the words: 

“In the name of the King of Heaven!” 

No wonder the girl, small and weak herself, felt strong 
and safe and sure, going forth to do battle for the right 
under such banners as these. 
ne knew God would take care of her and the armies of 

rance. 


Her strength was as the strength of ten, 
Because her heart was pure! 


All history rings with the stories of the little Maid of 
Domremy, now called the Battle Maid. The city of 
Orleans had been under siege for seven long weeks. The 
women and little children, shut up there, were almost 
without food. Inte this city, rode the Battle Maid with 
her army. 

How glad everyone was to see her! “Can Orleans be 
saved?” they asked her. 
ee rough God, I will save it for France!” cried Jeanne 

C. 

Into battle, she dashed with her troops. She lifted her 
wonderfiil banner high. 

“On, on!” she cried,” we cannot fail!” 

There are so many things I would like to tell you about 
her. We are told that, sometimes when the strife was 
ower for the time, she was found on the battle-field, caring 
with sure and gentle hands for the wounded English soldiers. 

,» She was wounded herself. She was frightened, like 
any other girl. Some of her soldiers carried her from the 
But as soon as she could, she struggled to her feet, 


and went back. 


n her troops saw her, pale but holding aloft their 
» they were so inspired that they went on to victory. 
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Of course, nothing could hold out long before her. The 
English armies were driven from Orleans. The city, free 
at last from the long siege; went wild with joy. The little 
Maid of Domremy became the Maid of Orleans. 

Wherever she went, people knelt before her, kissing her 
little hands, and blessing her in all the sweet, quaint ways 
they knew. It is told that once, so many country-folk, 
all in their scarlet and white skirts and bodices, lined the 
street down which she passed, that she seemed to walk 
through a garden of bowing poppies and lilies. 

Orleans has never forgotten the wonderful Maid that 
came to its rescue in its hour of great need. On the eighth 
of May, 1429, the siege was lifted. On the eighth of May, 
still, there is a celebration of the event. The day is called 
“Jeanne d’Arc Day.” 

No wonder the little town of Domremy is proud to hold 
the home of Jeanne d’ Arc. No wonder all the little French 
towns, and big ones, too, treasure almost above everything 
else, the statues and pictures of the Maid, who, five hun- 
dred years ago, saved France. 

After her splendid victories, Jeanne d’ Arc stood beside 
Charles under the the lilies of France, and saw him crowned 
King. Charles made her the “Lady du Lis.” This means 
the Lady of the Lilies. It is a fitting name for the pure- 
hearted, flower-like little girl, but better, far better, we 
love to think of her as Joan of Arc. The world has for 
the most part forgotten all about the “Lady du Lis.” 
But so long as great deeds and pure are told and reverenced, 
it can never forget Joan of Arc. Across the years, it sounds 
like a bugle-call. 

The little Maid of Domremy has become the Battle 
Maid, the Maid of Orleans, the Maid of France — The 
Maid of the whole world! Here are some words of hers 
that we can learn and always remember. They will help 
us when we are in trouble or danger. For they mean 
just as much to-day in the United States, as they did five 
hundred years”ago, in France: 


“When God fights, it is small matter whether the hand 
that wields'the sword_be big or little!” 


Heroes 


The heroes are not all six feet tall, 
Large_souls may dwell in bodies . mall. 


Ycu are more than the earth, 
Though you are such a dot 
You can love and think, 
And the earth cannot! 
— William B. Rand 


The Captain’s Daughter 


We were crowded in the cabin, 
No: a soul would dare to seep 

It was midnight on the waters, 
And a storm was on the deep. 


’Tis a fearful thing in winter 
To be shattered by the blast, 
. And te hear the rattling trumpet 
Thunder, “Cut away the mast!” 


As thus we sat in darkness, 
Each one busy with his prayers, 
“We are kst!” the captain shouted, 
As he staggered down the stairs. 


But his little daughter whispered. 
As she took his icy hand, 
**Isn’t God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land?” 


Then we kissed the little maiden, 
. And we spoke in better cheer, 
And we anchored safe in harbor, 
When jthe morn™was ‘shining clear. 
- James _'Thomas" Fields 
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(Figures in parentheses refer to notes on music above.) 


what they call the “music-writing game.” I 
am as fond of it as they, since it has brought good 
results. 

To some of the. pupils the exercises in writing music 
were uninteresting, but this game has stimulated their 
interest. 

Let them make words out of the letters e, f, g, a, b, c, 
d,"each one striving, of course, to have the longest list. 
Several children may then take their lists to the board and 
write their words musically, having lines even, clef correct 
in form and notes well shaped. Cabbage, for instance, 
will be (1). Those in their seats having new words may 
add to the list. 

These words may be used later in the English class. 
As one exercise, sentences may be formed, including words 
found during the music period. The children will enjoy 
it if they are permitted to write the words on the staff lines. 


M Y children have become very much interested in 


Examples ; 
May I give the (2) to the dog? , 
Iam afraid that the (3) is too ‘near the (4) of the 
table. 


Stories may be written, usingjin them as many of these 
The stories, however, should be 


music words as possible. 


interesting and complete, and conform to the standards 
of all the English work. 

There is a limited number of words, of course, which 
may be formed from the pitch names. The children will 
want to find them without help, but for the teacher’s con- 
venience I have the following list: face, beg, egg, fad, 
bed, cage, caged, bad, badge, cab, dab, edge, bead, beaded, 
cad, fade, baggage, age, bag, fed, feed, deface, cabbage, 
bade, beef, adage, gage, cede, ceded, ace, babe, accede, 
fag, fagged, cafe, Ada, deaf, ebb, efface, bee, dad, gag, 
gagged. 


A Story of (5) 


There was once upon a time a little gir] named (5). Her 
(6)? She was eight years old. Now there was jus’ one 
thing that kept (5) from being a very good little girl. She 
didn’t like to do things when she was told to do them, 
but always wanted to wait a little while, and then she was 
very apt to forget. That was a (7) fault, wasn’t it? — 
course you know that it wasn’t a bit easier to do the things 
later. Sometimes it was really harder. 

One morning after her mother had called her (5) got 
out of (8), dressed and washed her (9), and was ready, for 
breakfast. She had eaten her (3) and porridge, and was 
going ut to play, when her mother said, ‘Don’t forget 
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to (10) the bird after we leave, dear. You know that 
Father and I are going to (11) gone for several days, and 
that you are to stay here with Aunt.” 

(5) said that she would (10) the bird every day. It 
hung in a bright (12) on the porch, The little girl was 
very fond of it, but her mother usually (13) it, because (5) 
might forget. The (14) soon came to the door, and her 
and father picked up their (15) and were ready to 


leave. 

“Good-bye, Mother! Good-bye, (16),” called (5), 
as they turned the corner. “I won’t (10) the bird just 
now,” she thought. “T’ll wait until I finish cleaning my 
room.” 


After her room was cleaned, she found other things to 


keep her busy. She went to the store for (1) and (2) for 
dinner, she played with the little (17) girl next door, she 
made a (18) purse to carry to school, and a (19) for the 


attendance contest they were having. Everyone wore 
q (19) for his side and (5) had made a new one because her 
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old one had (20). But not once did she think of the poor 
little canary that hadn’t been (21). 

The next day she found other things to do. For her 
her pretty doll, (22), she made a white hat with a Jace (23) 
on it. She went into the garden to play, but as she was 
going through a hole in the hedge a (24) stung her! We 
can hardly blame her for crying, for it hurt terribly. When 
the hurt was over, she dug a little garden and planted it to 
radishes and lettuce, as a surprise for her mother and father. 
She worked at other things too, and was quite (25) and 
ready to go to (8) that evening. But she hadn’t thought 
of the bird in the yellow (12) on the porch! 

She was eating breakfast the next morning when she 
thought of him and ran out on the porch to (26) him. The 
little bird was (27). He hadn’t been strong enough to 
wait until she remembered. After that, (5) remembered 
to do things when she was told, and even put up a card in 
her bedroom with this (28) on it: “Do it now!” which 
advice she followed carefully. 





What Do You Dramatize? 


Blanche Jennings\}Thompson 


cannot be a teacher left who does not know the 
value of dramatization, but I wonder how 
many get from it the best possible results. 

Let us,take the First Grade. What are you drama- 
tizing there? of course you have done all the Mother 
Goose songs and rhymes, and the “Little Red Hen” and 
“Chicken Little.” With your slow group you will have 
to confine yourself to these simple stories, but what are you 
giving to the little eager minds of your bright pupils? Did 
you ever try “King Arthur” or “Jeanne d’Arc” or did you 
studiously avoid them because the sacred Course of Study 
says that{Jeanne d’Arc belongs in the fifth grade and King 
Arthur in the sixth? Perhaps you thought that six-year- 
old minds cannot grasp thé idea of King Arthur.. Let me 
tell you what one little group thought out. We had been 
studying Jeanne d’Arc and one child asked, “Why could 
Jeanne d’Arc hear the Voices, when her friends couldn’t?’ 
“Because she was holy,” I said. A thoughtful pause. 
Then, another child, “I s’pose Sir Galahad could have 
heard those voices,” and almost immediately another, 
“Probably Jeanne d’Arc could have seen the Holy Grail.” 
So you see how much they do get, after all. 

Of course it usually works out better if the idea is 
brought into class by one of the children. When we 
dramatized Jeanne d’Arc, one of the children asked to sing 
the popular song, ‘‘Joan of Arc.” 

After singing it, I asked who Joan of Arc was. No one 
knew. She might be a new wheat substitute for all the 
song conveyed to their minds. So I told them the story. 
They listened with breathless attention and when I had 
finished, they gave a long sigh and with one voice said, 
“Let’s play it.” So we did. 

First I wrote the story on the blackboard for a reading 
lesson. You will be surprised to find with what simple 
English you can tell these stories. A few lines will show 
you. 

Jeanne d’Arc was a French girl. She lived in Domremy. 
Domremy is in Normandy. Normandy is part of France. 
Jeanne was playing with her friends. She heard Voices. 
She heard St. Michael, St. Margaret and St. Catherine. 
They told her to fight for France.” 

Keep the sentences short and simple. Next we chose 
the cast and discussed what the variouscharacters would be 
likely to say and how they might look. On my desk I 
keep catalogs of the great Art galleries, the Louvre, the 
Glasgow and the National, for just such emergencies, and 
in them we found the “Jeanne d’Arc” of Bastien Le Page, 


\W ITHiall that has been said upon the subject, there 


pictures of ‘armor, even a shield with the fleur-de-lis, so 
that the settings were clear to the children. 

The entire class took part, for we needed so many char- 
acters — Jeanne’s old father, her friends, courtiers, pages, 
sheep, Voices, an Archbishop to crown the King, etc. 

When Jeaanne d’Arc marched at the head of her sol- 
diers, waving my pointer valiantly for a sword, they sang 
La Marseillaise in French with truly thrilling effect. We 
learned it in French because, as they do not really com- 
prehend the English words, they may exactly as well learn 
it in French and have something of real value. 

The Coronation scene was most impressive. We had 
a procession with flower girls and court ladies and a tiny 
page bearing the crown on a cushion (the crown was really 
really an Indian head-dress, the only thing handy, and 
the velvet cushion was a drawing-pad, but what are our 
imaginations for?) and when King Charles knelt for the 
Archbishop to place the crown upon his head, saying, 
“TI crown thee King of France,” the populace shouted, 
“Vive le Roi!” with the same abandon that later ac- 
companied their shouts of “Down with Jeanne d’Arc! 
Burn her! She’sa witch!” 

We spent the whole afternoon with Jeanne d’Arc, hav- 
ing a glorious time. And we had studied language, music, 
art, history and reading, tosay nothing of mora] by-products, 
all so beautifully mixed up that you couldn’t tell one from 
the other. Which is just as it should be. 

When you dramatize King Arthur, make it an every- 
day affair. Let each boy report to you some act of kind- 
ness or courtesy that he has performed, before he is ad- 
mitted to the Round Table. Then assign to him the name 
of a Knight, as Sir Bedivere or Sir Galahad. The girls 
are called by their own names, Lady Helen, Lady Dorothy. 
Be sure to have them learn King Artbur’s rule, “Live 
pure, speak truth, right the wrong, honor the King, else 
wherefore born?” Discuss how it may apply to their 
little affairs and insist upon courtesy between Knights and 
Ladies, fair play in the game period, etc. You wil) be 
surprised at the results. 

The little ones love Robin Hood, William Tell, Bar- 
bara Frietchie, Betsy Ross and the life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson. You can dramatize anything if you tell the 
story simply, but with dramatic intensity sufficient to 
awaken enthusiasm inthe children. ~ 

Let the great heroes and heroines be their daily compan- 
ions from the First Grade up and then when the time comes 
for intensive study in the fifth or sixth grades, it will be like 
visiting with old friends. 
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Ideas to Try 


Uniting the Class 
Lillian H. Rifkin 


I found this device worked very well in a class which 
was difficult to discipline. It also brought the members 
of the class closer together. 

Tell the class that you are going to pretend that the 
classroom is a.camp. Allow the pupils to choose the name 
of the camp. Each desk is a tent, which must be kept 
in perfect order. 

Allow the class to suggest different names of the pupils 
for the various officers of the camp. Vote on the names 
and the student who receives the highest number of votes 
is the head of the army, and so on, through the list of officers 
which the teacher thinks she can make use of. The teacher 
should give various duties to these officers; for instance, 
the commander should call for attention and order as soon 
the class assembles. The chaplain should lead in the 
morning prayer. 

Allow the girls to be Red Cross nurses and Jet the class 
choose a head Red Cross nurse. The duties of the Red 
Cross nurse should be in terms of “healing the wounded.” 
Such things as telling other members of the class, who 
may be sitting carelessly in their seats, to sit up in good 
position should be the work of the Red Cross nurse. 
Beautifying or restoring the scenery of the Battlefield 
should also be the work of the Red Cross nurse in such duties 
as washing boards, dusting the teacher’s desk, etc. 

The teacher should iive this as much as the children, 
and, teacher, don’t forget the children do not come bome 
from dinner, but they return from “mess.” 





Multiplication Tables 


Gretchen D. Wintle 


A straight line was drawn to represent the ocean, and 
a square, or whatever the teacher wishes, for the ship. It 
is a hospita] ship laden with supplies and carries on board 
surgeons, nurses, etc. The ship is to be numbered and 
this number indicates the table that is to be given. Divide 
the ocean into 12 spaces, extending to France where Uncle 
Sam’s boys are fighting. The first boy to get across safely, 
that is to have the table correct, is the chief surgeon, while 
the first girl is Superintendent of Nurses. Those who 
follow are assistants, chemists, orderlies, Red Cross nurses, 
etc., according to their respective grades and ranks. 

I used the following diagram, as it took little time in 
placing it on the board: 


Ship U. S. troops 





| , 2 | 7|4[10]3 [12/9] 11]6/511]8 |--France 








How to Keep Pupils Busy 
Isul Jackson 


Children like to play the role of fairies especially the 
one of good fairies. To discourage the wasting of time and 
whispering, I write in yellow crayon the name “Sun- 
shine Fairies.” All the names of the pupils who are busy 
are written in this column. 

On the opposite side of the board, I write in blue crayon 
the name, “Cloudy Fairies.” All names of the pupils 


that I see whispering or wasting time are placed in this 
column and erased from the Sunshine column. The “Cloudy 
Fairies” are to remain in their seats and study for ten 
minutes. 


I find this plan a very good one. 





Using the Rainbow 


Grace Boteler Sanders 
, NHIS play, language lesson, color card, cal! jt what 


you wil], may be used as a game, an in tructive 


exercise, a diversion and a means of helpfulnes 

and may be used for primaries as well 1s sixth 
graders by adapting the changes to their need 

Prepare rosettes with long streamers of cre paper 

of the different colors of the rainbow. Have ai-o upon 


the board thirteen questions: 


1 How many colors has the rainbow? 
2 Why do you like red? 
3 Why do you like blue? 


And so on. 


Select for the “sun” a boy who has been head in deport- 
ment or lessons, and call him to the front to don the orange 
streamer and be the envy of all the youngsters. Stand 
him upon the platform and before the questions. The 
second best, grouped on the left, shall wear the pale yellow 
and be the moon. On the right, place a boy to wear the 
red and bz the planet Mars. Next, group a girl in blue 
for the stars, while on the left again, place violet and green, 
which represent the violet and its foliage. 

When the row is arranged call for sentences, two for 
each color. Point to the violet and have the child say, 
“T like violet because it is the color of the flowers.” Cal] 
for a second sentence for the samé color, and so on. through 
the colors of the rainbow. Select eight who have given 
the best sentences for runners. 

Before the game begins, point to the sentences on the 
board and say, “The colors of the rainbow are —and so 
on, going through the entire thirteen questions. 

Then have the moon, sun, stars and the other colors 
run to different corners of the room. When all is ready, let 
the class close their eyes, and bow heads on desk. In the 
meantime, start the runners, who may touch any or all of 
the colors. At a signal have the audience open their eyes 
and guess in correct sentences. 

“She touched orange, which is the color of the sun.” 

“She touched the stars,” and so on. 

When all who have been touched have been guessed, 
those who guessed correctly and who were the first, are 
made runners and the game goes on. 

Speed may b2 encouraged in blackboard number work 
by the use of a small bell placed on the platform. The 
one who finishes first and gives the correct answer runs 
on toes, rings the bell and is permitted to give the next 
problem. . 

A game of auto and steamboat, played with colored 
bean bags, is interesting and a splendid relaxation. 

Choose the two captains for the two sides by tossing 
the bags and allowing the catcher to come firsi. Ata 
blowing of the whistle the captains start around the room, 


each placing the bag on the desk of the second child, who 


takes the bag and runs over the same path, giving bag to 
third child, and so on, until all on both sides have hada 


run. The side finishing first is considered winner and is 
allowed to cheer and clap hands. 

Splendid marching may be secured among young < hildren 
by providing two red, white and blue caps, whic!) are to 
be worn by the two who march the best and thus ecome 
captains, who stand one on each side of the door, ine up 
the soldiers and march them out. At the begining of 
the school, they stand until all the others are in the.: seats, 
then march to the front, salute and give the names of two 
who marched and maintained the best order. These 


become captains for the next time. 
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These games have been tried and have stimulated in- 
terest and an after-quiet. 

With wee ones a smal]} basket, a store keeper and a lady 
who goes to market are helpful and pleasant for use in 
number work. The housewife takes he: basket and goes 
to the store-keeper, ordering one chicken, two pecks of 
potatoc and other articles, which are represented by tooth- 
picks, 2 d laid in her basket as the class recite, “Two and, 
one arc three, two and two are four.” Most children 
like to be leaders. If the dull ones see that those who 
learn their work best are selected to play the game, they 


jmmediately try to speed up. 





Teaching Spelling to First 
Grade Pupils 


Bertha M. Caldwell 

The time set apart for Spelling in our First Grade became 
areal delight, for every lesson took the form of a game. 

As soon as a few phonograms like ill, ick, ness, had been 
learned we introduced the “rhyme game.” 

The boys formed in line on one side the room and the 
girls the other. Then each pupil tried to think of a 
word sounding Jike ill, as fill, hill, bill; etc. As they gave 
them I wrote the words in script on the board. The pupil 
giving 2 word became seated. 

We worked fast — the game being to see who thought 
of most words, boys or girls. 

The list was then pronounced and spelled by all, by 
rows, by individuals, and copied in note-books. 

Each page had a name as ick, ill and the words must 
be placed on the correct page. Soon many pages were 
filled. 

Sometimes the game was to think of additional words 
for these pages, a card being given to the one telling 
the largest numter. 

At times we tested to see who could think of and spell 
the most words belonging to any one “family” or list. 

This brought about home-study where ambitious spellers 
could have father’s or motber’s help. 

Pupils were sent to the board to write as long lists of 
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words as possible from ary family they chose; those at 
the seats takirg some other family. 

Often we bel¢ an old-fashioned spelling match, using 
our note-book words. 

Frequent contests occurred with the younger pupils 
pitted against theolder, or two rows against other two rows. 

The games varied great'y. 

A child would ask occasionally, “May I show the c Jas 
how many words I can spelJ?” Fellow pupils kept count 
and we saved the record. A fresh candidate often sought 
the championship. 

The slow ones disliked to be left out and svon found a 
few minutes of the period being devoted espec:ally to 
them in intensive study and chances were provided where 
they too might shine. So through praise and insistence 
they were pressing forward with the rest. 

Seemingly little real effort was expended, yet the class 
learned to write and spel! a large number of words aside 
from their set lessons. 


Device for Word Drill 


Dorothy Chrisman 

One hundred and twenty sight words are printed and 
written in the primary colors on twenty six-inch square 
paper blocks. It is advisable to place the first twenty 
words in red on successive boxes. then, beginning with the 
first block again, to use the next twenty words in orange, 
following the same order, etc. 

Children build as their fancy dictates, but the most 
fascinating form with which to start is the tower. The 
tower probably falls, but that is a part of the game. Long, 
flat sticks make it possible to build with hollow spaces. 
Variations are endless. No child can place a block until he 
knows its name. For final review call for all red blocks, 
all orange blocks, etc. 

For seat work place the engine, or whatever may have 
been built, before the class and let the pupils use their 
individual word cards to build the same object on their 
desks. 

Wooden blocks might be preferred, but they are noisy 
and more expensive. 
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An Introduction to Reading for Little Beginners 


Mary A. Parks 
Liverpool, England 


Apple Tree 


Have apples cut of paper. 
or letters already known. 

Draw a large apple tree on a sheet of manila paper and 
pin upon the board within easy reach of the little ones. 
Draw a ladder to reach the apples. 

Let “Tommy” start to climb the ladder by repeating 
the letter on each rung. If he succeeds in climbing to 
the top without “tripping,” he can take down one of the 
apples pinned upon the tree. Then Mary can try her 
“luck. > 
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On these print simple words 
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A Tea-Party 


The cups and saucers are set out upon the kindergar‘*en 
tables by the little hostesses. The plates are put in the 
right places, and biscuits upon a plate in the center. The 
visitor may partake of the “pretend” feast until he has 
named all the letters upon his cup, plate and biscuit. 
The'tea-set is made from colored cards, with letters plainly 
painted upon each piece. The biscuits too are yellow 


discs of card with black dots for currants. 
— Biscuit 


— 





Simple Word Games 


The, words first used in the kindergarten are those which 
will interest the tiny tots. : 

The names of their toys—top, dog, doll, cup. 

The names of their little friends — Bob, Nell, Tom. 

The names of their little pets—cat, rabbit, hen. 

Objects familiar to them — box, cat, hat. 

When some or all of them are known the games will 
follow rapidly with great enjoyment and few failures. 


egd| ham 
box| Tin 
can |pibe 
Ted 





Pack a Parcel to Send to 
Father at the War 


Draw a large parcel on 
the blackboard and within it 
ong all the words suggest 





y the would-be “senders.” ° 

Red Riding Hood’s basket 
may be ‘packed in the same 
way. 











jam 








Jig Saw Words 


Print simple known words on postcards. Cut «ip into 
irregular shapes and keep each word in its parts in an ep. 
velope (old used envelopes will do quite well). The game 
consists in the children trying to put the pieces tovether 
so_as to form the whole word. ry 

This is greatly enjoyed and the children beg for the “jig 
saws” day after day. : 
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Cut where dotted lines are drawn 


Memory Game 


Put the‘ missing letters into these words. The “dot” 


stands for, the letter “left out.” 
ca. = cat 
b.x = box 
B.b = Bob 
t.o = too 
h.t = hat 
ma. = mat. 
.ee = see 
.am = ham 


The complete words, of course, do not appear in the game. 


Jumble Letter 


oaceglmprtkhiwf. This game consists in building 
words from the jumble letters which are put upon the 
blackboard. 

The teacher can print below the words supplied by the 
children, ¢. g., cat, go, me. 


Tray Games 


A tray or table containing “word cards” is shown to 
the children. They group themselves round it and may 
all look for two minutes. Then teacher covers it up with 
a cloth and each child in the game must run round the room 
until she finds an object whose name appears on the tray. 

Mary goes off in search of the “doll.” 

Teddie goes to find a “cup” while Muriel hurries to the 
cupboard for a pet woolly “cat” before anyone else forestalls 
her. 

After the game the children must put their toys back 
in their respective places until they are wanted again. 


Clock face Game 


A large paper clock face 
is required for this game. 
On it should be printed the 
words to be used in place 
of the customary numerals. 

The game proceeds as 
follows: 

Jackie is blindfolded, and 
pointing with his finger says 
the following rhyme 
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“Tick. tack toe, . 
Round T go. ° - 
If I miss 
I must take this.” 


At the word “this” he stops and points his finger some- 
where upon the disc. He does not know where until his 
bandage is removed. Having seen the words upon the 
disc previously he may guess. Is it box? No! from class. 
Js it cat? No! from class. 

His bandage is then taken off and he must say his word. 
The same game may be played with movable clock figures, 
which the blindfolded reader must move at will. He 
will then read the two words to which the figures 


point. 
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Postman Game 

This is a favorite game with the tiny tots. The chil- 
dren in the seats each choose a toy or object and take it 
to Jive in their “house.” Then Mr. Postman goes his 
“rounds” with his sack upon his back. He is supplied 
with cards upon which the names of the above mentioned 
toys and objects are printed. He raps at each desk 
and inquires (on looking at one of his letters): 

Does Mr. “cat” live here, or Does Mrs “doll” live bere? 
If he is right the postman leaves his letter, and if not he 
must pass on till he finds an owner for all his mail. 

During the game many changes of “postman” should 
be made. Great excitement ensues if his Postman mis- 
takes a name, or the housebolder does not recognize the 
name of bis toy or object. 


Number Work for Second Year Children | 


Catherine A. Denny 


cannnot be lightened much by board or paper 

work, for the children bave not yet been taught 

to make figures. There is much drill on the many 
facts to be taught, but this drill can be made pleasing and 
not be a bore to both teacher and -pupils. 

In our city number is not taken until the second half of 
the second school year or Grade 2A. But if a few 
minutes each day be given to number work in the lower 
o 2B Grade, it will prove most helpful. This can be 
managed by beginning school five minutes early, and in- 
cidentall!y bringing down the tardiness. These extra 
minutes can be used at the end of a phonic lesson and 
usually prove to be a great reiief. 

We begin by teaching the following swing and placing 
parts of it on the board, which are later copied with number 
tablets for seat work. 


Sm year number work is dull and tedious and 


rear 

bo 
lam) 
CO 
7 
So) 
=, 
P) 


5—0=5 7+1=8 — 
2—-1=1 5+1=6 1+7=8 5+4=9 
2—-2=0 1+5=6 §—7=1 4+5=9 
2—0=2 6—5=1  8—1=7 9—5 =4 
2+1=3 6—1=5 6+2=8 9—4=5 
14+2=3 4+2=6 2+6=8 9—9=0 
3—2=1 2+4=6 8S—6=2 9—0=9 
$—1=2 6—4=2 8—2=6 9+ 1=1( 
3—3=0 6—2=4 5+3=8 1+ 9=10 
3—0 = 3 34+3=6 3+5=8 10—9=1 
3+ 1=4 6—3=3 8—5 =3 10—1=9 
1+3=4 6—6=0 8—3=5 8 + 2=10 
4—3 =] 6—0=6 4+4=8 2+8=8 
4—1=3 6+1=7 8= ‘=4 10—8=2 
24+42=4 1+6=7 8—s=0 10—2=8 
4—2=2 7—6=1 8S—0=8 7+ 3=10 
4—4=0 7—1=6 8+1=9 3+ 7=10 
4—Q0 = 4 5+2=7 i+8=9 10—7 =3 
441=5 9+5=7 9—S=1 10—3 =7 
1+4=5 7—5=2 9—1=8 6+ 4=10 
5—4= ] 7—2=5 7+2=9 4+ 6=10 
j—1=4 4+3=7 2+7=9 10—6 = 4 
$+2=5 3+4=7 9—7=2 10—4=6 
2+3=5 7—4=3 9—2=7 5 + 5=10 
I—3 = 2 7—3=4 6+3=9 10—5 =5 
I—2=3 7—7=0 3+6=9 10—10 = 0 
5—5=0 7—0=7 9—6=3 10— 0=10 


_ For the very first Jesson ‘a column of these combinations 
'splaced on the board while the class looks on. Then they 
Kecite slowly after the teacher, who points to each figure 
aod sign. This is done each day until individuals can 
ead a lin correctly. For seat work the children copy the 
ame with tablets. § 


For a number game, Jet the class recognize different 
figures which she writes; let them show two fingers; 
three pieces of crayon; call out four boys; hold up five 
fingers, and so on. 

When the class gets to the rea) work of learning and 
memorizing the combinations, stay on one set until all are 
very familiar with it and until each child can recite the 
iour lines that make that set as 4+ 2 = 6,2 + 4 = 6, 
6 —2= 4. Let them prove these facts by little games, 
using books, pencils or crayons. It is more interesting 
if children themselves play. Let the child who recites 
pick her actors and group them. When she says 4 + 2, 
let her point to group four and group two. When she 
says 6 —4 group four wil] stoop, and rise at a nod from 
her or the teacher; then group two will be ready to, stoop 
when she says 6 — 2. eh eg eb 

When the swing goes easily, mix the numbers, putting 
all the “ands” together and all the “‘lesses” together, 
in this way. 


3+2 S+1 2+6 7+2 
4+ 4 3+6 4+2 5+ 1 
345 6+2 2+5 4+3 
1+4 1+3 1+6 9+1 
3+4 4+ 1 5+2 2+ 2 
3+1 5+4 1+8 1+ 7 
4+5 1+ 5 7+1 6+3 
6+ 1 2+ 4 2+ 7 2+3 
1+1 3+3 1+2 5+ 3 
i—2 6—3 4—2 ah 
7—2 9—5 4—] S—7 
9-1} 9—5 5—3 3—2 
8—4 9—6 7—1 7—3 
4—3 3 — 8—3 8—5 
2—1 6—5 5—1 5—2 
7—5 §—1 9—4 §—2 
9—8 9—2 9—3 9—7 
6—2 7—4 6—1 7—6 


When the children know these combinations fairly, well, 
use flash cards for a’change, having each child recite_from 
a card and always beginning atthe Jine, thus:'¢ 

1 5 2 3 1 
1 3 4 6 7 9 

Individuals will] then read. 1+4=5; 3+1=4; 
4+5=9; 6+2=8,and so on. The idea of beginning 
at the line is that they will not be confused Jater on when 
learning subtraction. For quick work once a week let 
each child give only the answer to his card. @ hs wa 

The “Jesses” for the sight cards are made as follows: 
9—7; 6—4; 8—3, and recited as usual. Sometimes 
the answer only is requiied as in the case of the “ands.” 
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Some September Games 
Annebelle R. Bucknam 


and school life has begun again, or begun for the 

first time for the little ones, very frequently use 

games and rest exercises, especially those games 
which call for motor activity. 

As it is the first experience of many of the children in 
being away from home and mother, in mingling with other 
children, use some of the “getting acquainted” games. 

The following have been successfully usedin the rooms 
and on the playgrounds both for the physical and rest 
exercises, and also for the advancement of sociability 
among the children. 


A FTER the freedom of the summer vacation is ended, 











Skipping 


Skipping Games 


I 

The children stand in two rows or in a long line. Either 
the two children at each end of the double line, or the two 
from the middle of the long row, cross hands and skip 
across the room or playground. Then they may turn and 
skip back or separate and, bowing, one skips back to the 
right and the other to the left end of the line. 

The line has closed ranks, and the next two children 
now at the middle of the row take their turn, and so on. 

The children all sing, using tune of “Lightly Row”: 


We lightly skip on tip-toe, all, 
From this side to the other wall, 
But two and two must take their turn, 
When they skip back, two others learn. 


II 

One child is chosen to start this game. He chooses a 
partner by kneeling before some child, as the children 
sing: 
Come take a little partner, 

From out this happy band, 
And go, kneel down before her, 

And take her by the hand.” 


Taking the chosen partner by the hand they both skip 
around the room*while the childrenclap and sing, “Tra- 
la-la,”’ etc., or to the music of the victrola. 

He then takes his partner back, bows, and as he stands 
before her he sings: 


And now the skip is over, 

I'll take you to your place, 
And standing here before you, 
I'll bow with gentle grace. 


Another child is then chosen, and the game pro-ceds as 
before. Several children may choose partners and skip 
at the same time, as in the illustration. 

III 

This little exercise, besides being used asa skippi'iz game. 
is also good as a sense game to quicken the powe’ of ob. 
servation, especially at the first of the school yeir when 
the children are usually almost strangers to eac! other. 

One child closes his eyes, and while the children sing, 
another child is motioned to pass from the room. Then 
the first child looks carefully around, and finally tells the 
name of the child who is missing. The children sing, 


using the tune of “Happy Greet‘ng to Al’l’: 


“While we’re playing together, 
We are happy and glad, 
In bright or dull weather, 
We never are sad. 


Tell us now, little playmate, 
Who has gone from our ring, 
And if you tell rightly, 
We will clap as we sing.” 


After the child has correctly told the name of the missing 
child, he goes after him, and both return and skip around 
tae room or playground while the other children clap and 
sing, or with music of piano or victrola. 


IV Skipping Dance 


All the children may participate in this little dance which 
is especially adapted for out-of-doors, but may be used in 
the room. Use any march selection on victrola or piano, 
or even a drum if neither piano nor victrola is available. 

The children choose partners and form in rows or hollow 
squares or in any position which seems best suited for 
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tbe purpose, according to the space which is available for 
the games. 


1 Skip foward four counts. 
9 Join right hands and skip around partner, who stands 


Skip forward four counts, ~ 
Join left hands and skip around partner who “stands 


3 
4 
l 
5 Skip four counts forward. 

§ Jvinright hands and skip around partners, 

7 Sip forward four counts. 

§ Jcinleft hands and skip around partners. 

9 Sip forward four counts. 

10 Join both hands and skip around partner four counts. 
11 Skip forward four counts. 

12 Cuildren form large circle, hands still crossed, skip 
frst to sight, toward center of circle, number of counts 
depending on size of circle. 

413 Reverse and skip to left, same number of ‘counts 

12. 

"i All face outward from circle, and skip off to sides 
of playground or to seats. 








Catch the ring 


‘‘Get Acquainted’? Games 


I 


One child is chosen to start the game. He passes to any 
child, and, bowing, shakes hands while he sings the follow- 


“Tl go across the street, 
My neighbor dear to greet, 
How do you do?” 


Or all of the children may sing. 

The child thus greeted in turn becomes the greeter, and 
passes to another child, and so on. This helps to foster 
and also teaches politeness at the same time. 


II 


The children form two opposing lines, the children in 
each line holding each other’shands. One entire line ad- 
vances, bows to the children in the opposite row, 
while the advancing line sings the following, using the 


“el of the familiar “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry 
ush”’ : 


“Dear little friends across the way, 
We come to visit you to-day, 

We come to visit you to-day, 

And give you pleasant greeting: 


How are your gardens, pets and swings, 
Your toys and all the other things? 

We wish that we could see them all, 
But short must be this meeting. 
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How do you do? 


Dear little friends across the way 
We’re sorry, but we must not stay; 
Please come and visit us some day 
And give us friendly greeting. 


Come see our gardens, pets and swings, 
Our toys and all the other things, 

Yes, you shal] see them all you wish, 
And glad shal] be that meeting.” 


Then that line waits while the visited line sings a reply: 


Dear little friends across the way, 
We’re glad you came to us to-day, 
Please come again another day, 
And give us friendly greeting. 


We'l! come and visit you some day, 
Dear little friends across the way, 
We'll gladly visit you some day. 
And have a pleasant meeting. 





The ring caught on the winning sticks 


(Continued on bottom of next page) 
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CosTUMES 

Girls wear white dresses, red, white and blue sashes. 

Boys — blue trousers, white blouses, red ties. 

Or each child may dress in costume of country which he represents. 
Carbs 

One side is red, white and blue, each card containing one large capita! 
etter, as shown. The other side contains the name cf the country 
for which the letter stands, as: America, Mexico, England, Russia, 
Italy, China, Africa, Norway, Sweden. 


Music — Any march. 
(Music — America leads off stage.) 


(Cards should be held high with word side toward audience 
until flags are presented.) 

Ame: ca enters and stands at left front of stage. He carries 
a large flag and kas cight small flags, which he gives to chil- 
dren later. 

Mexico enters at left front of stage; marches around stage, 
is joined by England at right front of stage. They march in 
single file to rear, cross diagonally to left front, where they 
are joined by Russia and Italy. 

These four march in single file to rear of stage. Cvoss to right 
rear, to left front. Abt left front Africa and China fall in line. 
Cross to left front, where they are joined by N orway and Sweden. 

March to rear center, take partners and march to front 

center. One couple turns to right sand next to left, etc. 

March to rear center and come forward in lines o7 four. 
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One line turns to right, the other to left. 
stage in line of eight. The children should now | 
order: 

Mexico, England, Russia, Italy, China, Africa, Vorway, 
Sweden. All march forward in straight line and stand in 
line with America. 


Meet at back of 


in this 


America 
These are children from over the sea, 
They have come to America, the land of the free, 
(Turns to children) 
You are real Americans now, so you 
Must have a flag of red, white and blue. 
You wil] love, honor, and defend this flag too, 
For it means America to me and to you. 


(Gives each child a flag. As child takes flag he turns his 
card so the letier side is toward thé audience. Cards now spel 
AMERICANS) Children face flag which America 
holds high. They salute and say) 

I give my head and my heart to God and my country — 
One nation, one language, one flag. 
(They may also say) 
I pledge allegiance to my flag, (salute) 
And to the Republic for which it stands, 
One nation indivisible, 
With Liberty and justice for all. 





We'll see your gardens, pets and swings, 
Your toys and all the other things, 
We'll play together with them all, 
And glad shalJl be that meeting. 


The visiting line then marches backward to place, and 
if there is time, the other line advances to them, and sings 
the same song, after which all may join hands and dance 
inacircle, then reverse, singing: 


Oh, we'll have fun that visiting day, 
Oh, we'll have fun that visiting day, 
Come join our play that visiting day, 
For glad will be our meeting. 


Another little game for September days is the Catch 
Ring. 

Two or more children hold with both hands two sticks 
or rulers, crossed at centre, and pointing upward. A third 
child tosses a large pasteboard or embroidery ring toward 
the sticks endeavoring to throw it over one or both sticks 
in some child’s hands. The children holding the sticks try 
to catch the ring. 

Sides may be chosen, and the side having the most points 
wins. One point is made if the ring passes over one stick, 
and two if it passes over both sticks. Keep the score on 
the blackboard or on a large sheet of paper, so that all] the 
children may see it and help in the counting. 


In the game the child catching the ring may become 
the tosser. Or the same one may toss a certain number 
of times regardless of his success or otherwise. Several 
groups may play at the same time, each independently of 
the others. 

Birthday Celebrations 


Start with the September birthdays and each child’s 
birthday throughout the year with some simple celebration. 

Let the child wear a flower, rosette or flag, according to 
the month, the symbol or emblem being chosen to show 
that his birthday is being celebrated. Allow him to choose 
games, pass work, and any other little service or notice. 
The occasions for this little popularity will suggest them 
selves as the day passes. If there is marching, let um 
be the captain. If the school is smal], have some Jittle 
refreshments at recess or play time, as apples, animal 
crackers, etc. These need cost but a trifle and the joy 


the children and the birthday child is sufficient reward. 


During the day, perhaps in the opening exercises, 
children repeat for him: 


““Here’s a clap for health, 
And one for wealth, 
And one our love to show. 


Here’sa clap for each of the years you have lived, 


And one forgyou to grow.” 


The children al) clap once after each line. He my 
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at the front or beside the teacher during this little 


ceremony. : 
Then “he children all sing, using the tune of “ Auld Lang 


”. 


Syne: 


All hail to thee, bright birthday, 
The first of all our year, 

Now gleams the pleasant sunrise, 
We'll shout with voices clear. 


Chorus 
A happy birthday to our friend, 
Our little friend so dear! 
A happy new year to our friend, 
Our little playmate dear. 


The old year has departed, 
With all its gifts of cheer, 
With rosy smile to greet him, 
Behold the new appear. Chorus 


But let us al] remember, 
As pass the hours away, 
From now till next September, 
To help him every day. Chorus 


d im In las: stanza substitute name of month in which birth- 
day occurs as the year passes. During the last week of 
June have one celebration for all the children whose birth- 
days ‘occur during the summer months. Thus no child 


free, 


will be left out. 


Have you ever tried sending a birthday card to each 
childfon his birthday? Do you realize the great joy of 
the precious greetings from “‘ teacher?” 

These little things, like birthday celebrations, special 
occasions, will be bright spots in the memory of the child 
in his after years. And so many of our children have all 

s his 100 few “bright spots.” It is all well worth the slight 
spel extra effort to increase the number 
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Helps for the Arithmetic 
Teacher 


(Continued from page 439) 


they had to sell, not only of tinfoil but of all other salvage 
material. 

Thrift stamps are sold at the school-house and the chil- 

dren were delighted to find how many stamps Sidney could 

come #§ buy if he had fifty cents, two dimes, and a nickel. If a 

mber § card has twelve stamps how much money Mary has saved, 


-veral fm and so 


on. We used many variations of these two subjects 


ly of and the children got much necessary drill with the highest 


degree 


of interest. 


We also learned our “seven times table” when we made 
hild’s Om blanket of seven-inch squares. 


ation. 
ing to 
show 


MARGARET BEATTIE 


Newport, Ark. 
5 Saving Paper 


hoose At the beginning of the year I began to save paper, but 


otice. it was 


not until the spring that I used this conservation 


chem fy Wk in arithmetic. First I explained to the pupils how 
t him their parents had to pay for the paper they used. Then 
iittle yt took 2 package of arithmetic paper and distributed it 


nimal Mong 


he pupils to be counted. Then the results were 


joy o added and we found there were 988 sheets. Next I divided 
‘ward. © Paper into two parts and asked, “How many sheets in 


< the one of 


oy 


the equal parts?” 


This called for an example in short division. After this 


pric: of the paper was taken into consideration and 


lived, 





we reckoned how much was wasted each month by each 
pupil wi: 2n only one side of the paper was used. 
a ’ I put the one of the half bundles of paper on the 
e be 
child covid see that it took only half as much paper when 
th sides were used. 


ide a whole package so that even the smallest: 


GLapys HoGAN 
Gorham, N. H. 
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Reproduced by permission from 
“The Story of the Alphabet” 
By Edward Clodd 
Published by D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 


TES 
COLCGL CREAM 





A School Which used Ancient Stone Tablets 
for text books would be no more behind the 
times than one which neglects Dental Hygiene. 


THE youth of America need instruction in the care 
of the teeth —need it today more than ever as a 
factor in maintaining a high standard of health 
throughout the country. 


Army and Navy Dental Lieutenants, and dentists in 
private practice who treat the boys in Service have 
found surprising ignorance as to the importance of 
the teeth and their care. 


Start your pupils on the right road —urge on them 
the vital significance of the twice-a-day brushing and 
the twice-a-year visit to the dentist. 


In spreading the message of “Good Teeth — Good 
Health” you will find that Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream helps in a practical way. Its delicious flavor 
appeals to the normal taste of childhood, and there- 
by encourages the habit of regular care. 


The entire lack of harmful grit, and freedom from dangerous 
over-medication make Colgate’s safe and sane. As your own 
personal dentifrice, used every day, it brings you both pleasure 
and profit—and “teacher's” example is a powerful factor in 
getting the children to follow out your instructions. 


Reminder cards and other aids to lighten your work and 
help you forward the efficiency and happiness of your pupils 
will be sent upon receipt of your name and address together 
with a notation as to the number of pupils under your direct 
care. At present we cannot send trial tubes as in past years. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. 80 199 Fulton Street New York 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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eration and we cannot have too much of it. But 

for variety the pin-wheel drill offers the most 

novel combination of exercise, pleasure and patri- 
otic display. Asan entertainment the drill is suitable for 
Children’s Day in the church, for school affairs, and makes 
a beautiful display for summer festivals. It is an effective 
drill for everyday use in the schools, for it brings into play 
those muscles which need strengthening. At the same 
time it is of endless amusement to the children, for they 
do not tire of watching the wheels go round. 


T= flag drill bas been familiar fer more than a gen- 




















































Children from six to twelve years of age are best suited 
for the drill, but it is wise to select the whole group of the 
same age so that their movements will not vary and the 
beauty of the drill be spoiled by some too slow or some 
too fast. 

Each child uses two pairs of pin-wheels, a pin-wheel on 
either end of two sticks about six inches in length. 

One pair of wheels is made of paper red on one side and 
white on the other, and the second pair made of blue on 
one side and white on the other, so that when they are cut 
and folded they will present red and white and blue. 
Thus, red, white and blue will be seen from every 
angle. 

To make an eight-inch pin-wheel take a sheet of paper 
five and one half inches square. Cut it diagonally in from 
the four corners to one half inch of the exact center. Stick 
a pin through every other point, one half inch from the 
end, and then fasten the wheel to the stick. The red and 
the blue sides of the paper should be outside. Pin-wheels 
can be any size, but this is the most convenient. 

The movements are so arranged as to exercise one group 
of muscles and then allow this group to rest while another 
group is brought into action. 

The use of the pin-wheel gives the incentive to vigorous 
action since moving the wheels with some force through 
the air causes them to whirl. Also in turning the wheels 
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A Patriotic Pin-Wheel Drill 


Ellen Bird 


to catch the wind the arm must turn, bringing into play 
the rotary muscles of the arm in addition to the flexoy 
and extensors. 

Another very good feature is that in raising th< wheels 
to the shoulders the effort to throw the wheels up so that 
they whirl will force the fists back and elbows ‘orward, 
making a powerful exercise for straightening the back and 
raising the chest. ; 

The exercises as combined in this drill are caiculated 
to be educational, to be a fine “setting-up” dri'!, to be 
pleasing to the performer and entertaining to he op. 
looker. 

The drill is so arranged that the body is systen atically 
exercised and so that the child can easily memorize the 
movements. 


Entrance 


Before entering, the children, sixteen or more in number, 
count off by fours. The entrance should be made running 
to a quick march such as “Yankee Doodle,” “The Girl 
I left Behind Me,” or some of the new war marches, 
Enter single file with closed fists resting on the hips, 
the wrists straight, the elbows out, allowing freedom for 
spinning of pin-wheels, which are held in fists. 

Run lightly on the toes, lifting the heels backward, along 
the right side of the stage or hall until the leader reaches 
the front. Continue running in place, a standing run, to 
the end of the phrase of music. Finish with a sharp stamp, 
the musician giving a firm chord. 

Numbers one of each four turn to the left and take six 
paces witb leaping steps, to give proper space and to make 
the wheels whirl, to six firm chords of music. With the 
seventh chord face front. With the eighth chord bring 
the right foot to position, heels together, toes turned out, 
and drop the arms to hang straight to the sides. 

To the second eight chords of music numbers two move 
two paces forward in the same manner to the line of position 
formerly occupied by numbers one. Turn to the left, 
take four paces with leaping steps forward and face front. 
Drop the arms to sides. 

To the third eight chords of music, numbers three move 
forward four paces, turn to the left and take two paces 
forward, then face front. Drop the arms to sides. 

To the fourth eight chords numbers four move forward 
six paces with leaping steps and finish in place. Drop 
the arms to sides. 

Every one is now in position ready to begin the drill 
which is divided into six groups with four movements and 
a run at the end of each group. 


Pin-Wheel Drill 


Music — “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean’’ 


Group 1 — With straight arms down at sides. (Follow 
movements) 


EXERCISE 1 
Raise left forward shoulder high — count 1 
Raise right forward shoulder high — count 2 
Lower left to position — count 3 
Lower right to position — count 4 
Repeat 1 to 4 making 8 counts. 


EXERCISE 2 
Turn the hands so the pin-wheels will spin. 
Raise left sideward shoulder high — count 1 
Raise right sideward shoulder high — count 2 
Lower left to position — count 3 
Lower right to position — count 4 
Repeat 1 to 4 making 8 counts. 
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EXERCISE 3 
Raise 
Raise 


PRIMARY 


left forward shoulder high — count 1 
right forward shoulder high — count 1 


Raise left to overhead — count 3 


left to sideward shoulder high — count 5 


Raise right to overhead — count 4 
Lower Jeft forward shoulder high — count 5 
Lower right forward shoulder high — count 6 
Lower left to position — count 7 
Lower right to position — count 8 

EXERC'sE 4 
Rais’ left sideward shoulder high — count 1 
Rais right sideward shoulder high — count 2 
Rais: left sideward overhead — count 3 
Raise right sideward overhead — count 4 
Lower 
Low : 


right to sideward shoulder high — count 6 


Lower left to sideward to shoulder — count 7 


Lower 


This makes 32 counts. 


gl. 2 


‘> 
he 2 
> 
i - 2 
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r 4 


Diagram for first run 


With pin-wheels 
run) —8 counts. 


on shoulders, 


3 


3 


Fours « 


right to sideward to shoulder — count 8 


+ <, 
- 
4+ +, 
6 die 
+, 
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‘ounter running 


run in place (standing 


Group 2 


NOTE 
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1 is where number 4 stood. Run in place - 


counts. 


EXERCISE 1 


Counter run to position — 8 counts. 
This makes four movements of eight counts each or 
thirty-two counts in all. 

Lower pin wheels to sides, arms straight. 


From straight to benc arm. 


Raise left pin-wheel to left shoulder — count 1 
Raise right pin-wheel to right shoulder — count 2 
Lower left pin-wheel to position — count 3 

Lower right pin-wheel to position — count 4 


Repeat 1 to 4 


EXERCISE 2 


making 8 counts. 


Raise left sideward over left shoulder — count 1 


Raise right sideward over right shoulder 


-count 2 


Lower left sideward to position — count 3 
Lower right sideward to position — count 4 
Repeat 1 to 4 making 8 counts. 


EXERCISE 3 
Raise left forward to shoulder - 


-count 1 


Raise right forward to shoulder — count 1 


Extend left straight forward - 
Extend right straight forward - 


count 3 
count 4 


Return left to shoulder — count 5 
Return right to shoulder — count 6 
Lower left to position — count 7 


Lower right to position - 


-count 8 


Continued on next page) 






Face left, each four counter run 8 counts, so that number 


8 


In the sideward movements turn the arms so that the wheels 
run into the wind. 











AND OTHER 


PATRIOTIC PLAYS 
AND 


EXERCISES 








THE FIRST FLAG 

















A NEW 


BOOK 


200 PAGES—-BRIM FULL OF 


Patriotic Flag Exercises and Flag Plays 





PLAYS AND EXERCISES 
The First Flag. 
Serving the Country. 
To the Schoolhouse Flag. 
Little Flags. 




















Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISH 
Bosto:. Chicago 
San Francisco 





PRICE FIFTY CENTS—POSTPAID 


ING CO. 
New York 


The Flower Flag. 

A Living Flag. 

Our Flag. 

Flag of Our Hearts. 

The Message of the Flag. 
Under One Flag. 

Exercise — 3 Country’s Flag. 
February S$ 

The Red, White and Blue. 
What Our Colors Mean. 
The Old Flag. 

Our Bonny Flag. 6 
Stars of Uncle Sam 


Facts About Our Flag. 
Writing the Flag’s Story. 
A Flag Salute. 

For My Country. 

The Patriotic Drums. 
Red, White and Blue. 
Three Little Flags. 


The Development of the United 


States Flag. 
Flag Exercise for Little Folks. 
Our Country 
The Message of the Flag. 
Our Flag. 
Songs for Flag Day 
A Patriotic Al habet for Flag Day. 
A Patriotic Medley. 
Flag Day Exercises. 
Gems of Patriotism. 


You Know Some of These Authors— 
All of Them are Represented in the Above Selections 


Bertua E. Buss 
Dorotuy GREEN 
ELEANOR CAMERON 


Autce E. ALLEN 
Harriet PEARSON 
Karte B. Extuts 


Juanrra STAFFORD 
Daisy STEPHENSON 
Laura F. ARMITAGE 


FLAG DRILLS AND MARCHES—FLAG DRAMATIZATIONS 
Written and sheath for Children from —— to Fifteen Years 


LOOK THROUGH THIS PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


DRILLS AND MARCHES 


A Flag Drill for First Grade. 
Yankee Doodle March. 
The Star Spangled Banner. 
The Flag. 

Flag Drill and Salute. 
Patriotic March and Drill. 
The Color Brigade. 


DRAMATIZATIONS 


The First Am erican Flag. , 

Making of the First American Flag. 

Making a Flag. 

In Betsy Ross’s Time. 

Motion Picture Dramatization of 
“Hat’s Off!” 


The Man Without a Country. 


“Single-Handed McAuley.” 


Fiorence MILLer 
Harriet JAMES 
Saran E. Kmx 


n these days when love and reverence for Our Country and for the Flag of Our Country is being instilled 

into 2: boys and girls, teachers will greet this new volume with delight. 

Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drills and Dances just what they need for the Patriotic 
little performers. 


+ 
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EXERCISE 4 
Raise left sideward over shoulder — count 1 
Raise right sideward over shoulder — count 2 
Extend left straight out at side — count 3 
Extend right straight out at side — count 4 
Return left over shoulder — count 5 
Return right over shoulder — count 6 
Return left out at side — count 7 
Return right out at side — Count 8 


Nore When extending to sides, counts 7 and 8 of Exercise 4, turn 
wheels facing forward and back so they will run into the wind during 
the run which follows. 


Four rows counter run to rear — 16 counts 
Counter run to position — 16 counts 


Lower left sideward shoulder high — count 1 
Lower right sideward shoulder high — count 2 
Raise left to straight overhead — count 3 
Raise right to straight overhead — count 4 
Repeat 1 to 4 making 8 counts. 


EXERCISE 3 
Lower left to forward shoulder high — count 1 
Lower right to forward shoulder high — count 2 
Swing left to side shoulder high — count 3 
Swing right to side shoulder high — count 4 
Swing left to forward shoulder high — count 5 
Swing right to forward shoulder high — count 6 
Raise left to straight overhead — count 7 
Raise right to straight overhead — count 8 


EXERCISE 4 
Lower left to side shoulder high — count 1 
Lower right to side shoulder high — count 2 
Swing left to forward shoulder high — count 3 
Swing right to forward shoulder high — count 4 
Swing left to side.shoulder high — count 5 
Swing right to side shoulder high — count 6 
Raise left to straight overhead — count 7 
Raise right to straight overhead — count 8 


Note Turn pin wheels so as to catch wind each time direction 3—4 


of movement is changed. 


With pin-wheels straight overhead run — 
First and third Fours face left. 


Second and fourth Fours face right. counts ; p- 

Second Four follows first Four as they exchange places. Repeat both — Count 1—4 —— aot 5-9 and 

Fourth Four follows third Four as they exchange. Repeat both—count 5—8, “and Fourth Rows . ange 
places — count 16. making 8 counts places. 
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Note If reaching goal before 16 counts are used, contir::< through 
the 16th count with standing run. 





Finish run of Group 3 with pin-wheels on s :ouldes 
Group 4— Start from a be 
pin-wheels at shoulders “ ee Soe t<, 

\ 
EXERCISE 1 ] 

Swing left in full cir- ~1-2-3- += 

cle outward, return- 
ing to shoulder — on - 2-4 
count 1—2 “3 4 2 3 +4, 

Swing right in full cir- \ } 

cle outward, return- “sy, 1 - 2-3- 4. - 


ing to shoulder mr ate 
count 3— lagram for Third Run — Firs. and Seq. 
ond Fours, Third and Four: roan 


. . Swing both in full cir- changing places. 
Nore If the distance is completed bef: re 16 counts are finished, cle outward, return- 
finish with standing run, then run to position and finish in the same ing to — —count 5—6 
manner. Repeat both — t 7— 
Finish run of Group 2, raising wheels straight above ‘head on last P —s 
count. EXERCISE 2 
Group 3 — From straight Swing left in full circle inward returning to boulder, 
yy y> So overhead — Straight arm —count 1—2 
1 4 2 ¥ 3 Yy 4. exercise Swing right in full circle outward, returning to shoul. 
j [ ‘ der—count 3—4 
i, t- 4 j ! i EXERCISE 1 Swing both in full circle outward, returning to shoul. 
| 1 2 3 I Lower left to straight der — count 5—6 
j 1 J | + forward, shoulder high Repeat both—count 7—8 
Baa oe me L gee ich EXERCISE 3 
ower right to straight . , ‘ , 
me yy - 314 raale aothierbieh Swing left in full circle outward, stop with arms side. 
«x Ba | , | teat } ward, shoulder high — count 1—2 
{ i | ! Raise left to straight Swing right in full circle outward, stop with arms side. 
; 1 : 213 ; - pannel nie aon ward, shoulder high — count 3—4 
VA - A <A A iy Raise right to straight Swing both in full circle outward, stop with arms side- 
Diagram for Second Run — overhead — count 4 S Fone rye pha ora eae 
Sous counter seneine. Repeat 1 to 4, making Wing both in circle inward, stop with pin wheels 
por at shoulder — count 7—8 
EXERCISE 2 EXERCISE 4 


Swing left in full circle inward, stop with arm straight 
up — count 1—2 

Swing right in full circle inward, stop with arm straight 
up — count 3—4 

Swing both in full circle inward, stop with arm straight 
up — count 5—6 

Swing both in full circle outward, stop with wheels 
at shoulders — count 7—8 


Run 
Rows 2 and 4 face about 
Row No. 2 follows row No. 1, as they exchange places 
Row No. 4 follows row No. 3, as they exchange places 
—count 16 
Run to origina) places —in 16 counts 


Group 5— From pin wheels 
on shoulders ré 


‘ 
4 


EXERCISE 1 
Swing left in half circle out 
from left toright—count 1 
Swing left in half circle back 
to left, shoulder high — 

count 2 
Swing left in full circle out, 
return to shoulder—count 


W- tye 


SBS NH - N-D- Ne 
(»y - 
——— ee 


Same exercise with the 
right, count 1—4 

Same exercise with both — 
count 1— 4, making 8 
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BXE NERV 
RCISE 2 EXERCISE 4 = 
Swing left in half circle in from Swing in half circle in (crossing OUS, RUN-DOWN 


right to left—count 1 
Swing left in half circle back from 


left to right —count 2 

Swine left in full circle in and 
return to shoulder—count 3—4 

Same exercise with the right — 
count 1—4 

Sam« exercise with both —count 1 
—‘!, making 8 counts 

Repet both — count 1—4, mak- 
ing 8 counts 

Run 1 squares, 1’s and 2’s follow- 
iny each other and 3’s and 4’s 
folowing each other 

Run ‘n place—4 counts 

Run to next position—4*counts 

Finis» with pin-whee]s onshoulders 


2K 
) 
2 
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| 
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‘i % 
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for Fifth Run—Run in squares 


i - 
oe 


Diagram 
Group 6— From pin wheels at shoulders 
EXERCISE 1 
Both in half circle left to right— 
count 1—2 

Sweep across front horizontal from 
right to left count 3—4 

Both in full circle down, up and 


over to shoulders count 5—6— 
7—8 


EXERCISE 2 


Same order beginning right—count 
1—8 


EXERCISE 3 

Swing both in half circle outward 
to arms crossed forward — count 
1—2 

Sweep both out to sides through 
front horizontal—count 3—4 

Swing in full circle, down, upand 
over to shoulder — count 5—6— 
7—8 


A 
8 
9 

’ 


* shaadi 
_—— 2=- 
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ie * 2< 


4 < 2< 
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arms) to straight arms out at 
sides, shoulder high—count 1—2 


Sweep both through front horizon-° 


tal to crossed arms — count 3—4 

Swing in full circle, down, up and 
over to shoulder—count 5—6— 
7—8 


Run 
First and third Fours face left 
Second and fourth Fours face right 
Runin place8counts. First Form 

start forward, then turn to the 
left, run in circle around stage 
or hall and off 
Second Four follows first Four 
Third Four follows second Four 
Fourth Four follows third Four 


Nore Through first 8 counts swing wheels 
forward and back from arms straight down. 

Keep time to running step. Through 
second 8 counts, swing wheels forward and 
back from arms straight overhead. 

Continue to alternate, changing with each 
8 counts. 


Wanted — Teachers to Learn 
Dress Designing 


All ambitious teachers should learn 
Dress Designing, enabling them to design 
and make original clothes for themselves 
at small cost and also to increase their 
salaries by teaching this important sub- 
ject. You can just as well have six 
specially designed dresses for the price 
you now pay for two copied dresses. 

Large descriptive book, containing 
sample lessons, can be had, without charge, 
by writing to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
T858, Rochester, N. Y. Those interested 
should write before the present edition is 
exhausted. 





YOUR EYES NEED MORE OF LOVING CARE 
than your Teeth, and with as much regularity. Don’t 
let your Eyes grow dull and lusterless, keep them lubri- 
cated. Since the Moving Pictures came, it ea 
custom among the better class of men and women to go 
home after the show and right away Murine their Eyes. 
Two drops to rest, refresh and cleanse. Those wearin 
glasses — or who use their eyes constantly — will fin 
great relief in Murine applications. 

In the School-room Eyes are Irritated by Chalk Dust, 
and Eye Strain induced by, Faulty Systems of Lighting. 
Apply Murine to School ‘Children’s Eyes to Restore 
Normal Conditions. Murine does not smart —is sooth- 
ing inits action. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, 
Sends Book of Eye Free on request. Your Druggist 
supplies you with Murine. 
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Diagram for Sixth Run—First row leads off in circle, second follows 
frst row, third follows second row, fourth follows third row. 





HAGGARD-LOOKING 


Persons suffer from blood and nerve 
conditions for which it is impossible to 
conceive of a better remedy than Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and Peptiron taken in con- 
junction. All druggists. 





EASILY IN THE LEAD 


A penis very often driven, but a pencil is easily 
lead. If you start right, it is comparatively easy’ 
to keep right. Lead the children at the beginning 
of the school year to use 


Dixon’s Manual Training Pencils 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire 
twelve months 

We will show them to you on receipt 
of 16c in stamps, and after you have 
received your package you will feel 
grateful to us for bringing these pencils 
to your notice. You will get more than 
your money’s worth. 

They are made by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED 


Big | mage paid. You can write them. We show 
you ». Rex Publishers, Box 175, C-20, Chicago. 




















TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
North Chicago Hospital 
(Accredited) 

Offers 3 year course in practical and theoretical work 
to young women above 19 years — Requirements: good 
health; one year high school credit. Separate nurses’ 
home, monthly allowance — Address Superintendent 
Ipa A, Euman, R. N., 2551 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


PASSAVANT MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Offers a three year course to young women 
between ages of 19-35. Accredited by the 
Illinois State Board of Nurse Examiners. 
Monthly allowance while studying. For de- 
tails address Eliza Condé Glenn, Superintendent, 
149 W. Superior Street, Chicago, III. 


Illinois Training School For Nurses 


Founded 1880 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department of Registra- 
tion and Education. fiers a three year course of 
training to women who wish to enter the nursin 

profession. Practical experience in Cook County Hospi- 
tal, 2500 beds. Favorable applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age (20-35), of good 
moral character, having had two years of High School 
instruction or its educational equivalent. School catalog 
and blanks will be sent on appiication to the 


Superintendent of Nurses 
509 S. Honore Street Chicago, IIlinois 











Supplies for School Busy Work. 


32 Designs for Coloring, Drawing, 

Tracing. white paper 4x6, 16c 
24 Drawing Cards, sets No. land 2 

on white cardboard 3'4x5'« set, 15c 
16 Easy Drawing Cards 3x5‘, 12c 
30 Busy Work Drawing Cards on 

assorted colored cardboard, 12c 
30 Number and Drawing cards on 

assorted colored cardboard, 12c 
Sewing Cards. Sets No. 1, 2,3, 4, 12 

different designs in set. Set, 12c 
16 Easy Sewing Cards 3'4x5'%, 12c 
26 Alphabet Letter Sewing Cards, cardboard 2'4x3 4, 12c 
50 yd.skeins silkette, Red, Blue, Green, Pink. skein 7c 
12 Construction Cards on heavy manila paper 6x8, 18 
12 Animal Cut Outs on heavy manila paper 4% x5, 16c 
24 Silhouette Pictures on manila paper 3'%x5%%4, 12c 
250 Alphabet Letter Cards, hand cut cardboard, box l4c 
180 Number, Sign Cards, hand cut cardboard, box 12c 
215 Sentence Builder Cards, hand cutcardboard, box lic 
8 Sectional Animals on cardboard, size 5x7 In. box 15c 
8 Sectional Birds on cardboard, size 5x7 in. box lic 
10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 444x4% I2c 
10 Weaving Mats, 10 Weaving Sheets, size 6',x6'4 16c 
10 Report cards for 9 months, white cardboard 414x7 8c 
100 Gummed Paper Stars, Hearts, Dots, Squares, with 
one color in box, Gold, Silver, Red, Biue, Green, box 8c 

Catalogue of Entertainments, Speakers, Dialogues, 
Plays, Busy-Work, School Supplies, free to teachers 
Address A. J. FOUCH COMPANY, WARREN, PA, 
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a la 


Scene I 

The L 
Three Sw 
ond Elise 


The Us 
am that 
spring is | 
fy from ° 
ing. The 
them! (- 
Bork! th 


I love 





appy W 
beauty. 
more bea 
fnand t 
mat I | 
mth the 
and apple 
What bir 
mill go do 
the Pond. I had to make a hole with ni 
he Pond. ad to make a hole with my wooden shoe Mimcses, 
Fairy Tale Studies to break the ice. I do not know how long he has been Minter, 17 
(Continued from page 435) in the pond, but he is stil] alive. He is a big, strong'fellow, Hijpy are | 
look at his Jegs. ath to t! 
Gretchen Give him to me, this warm room will soon Mif|ove th: 
bring him to. Birds and 
John and Henry Mother, let us see him. May we Mam so 1 
feed him when he is warmed up? (Duckling revives.) Hipuld rat 
Here, Duck, take a drink of water! John, get some bread! I pinche 
See how he eats it, he must be hungry! He begins to look Hi Hens, 
2 wel]. Isn’theabigfellow! Let’s play tag round the room. Hy freeze 
They ue pace foived aon ier ape T Pappy p nding You run one way pr 1’}} run the jo a. see which wil Meme an 
win cannot bear it. I must diveeven to the a see age * ‘Henry’ There he goes into that pail of milk z om 
of the water; butI shall never forget their song. IthinkI s a ron) Was ‘cht Bird! Mi The Se 
hear it now. It seemed tosay: (4 few pr Sem “Birds Grachen He bas epost my wailk! ‘You naughty Se 





what that Flock of Birds are! They came from out the 
underwoods. I never saw such splendid Birds. They are 
snow-white and what beautiful Jong necks they have! 
How beautiful their wings are-as they spread them out 
in flying! They are going to the southJand, where it is 
always summer, away from this cold country. I hear 
them call. I cannot help crying out an answer, it seems 


fP ”__ Poldini.) Henry Tl) catch him! ant to di 
OF # SSeege cai Gretchen There he has spoiled my barrel of fat! kup, tl 
We fly on high John Henry, catch him! _ The U gl 
Beneath the sky, Gretchen And my barrel of flour! I’) catch him and fii Hens 
Our strong wings whirr give him a taste of these tongs! irked me 
To seek the sun, John and Henry Run, Henry! John, hurry! There MThe Sx 
pret ary crystal lake, he goes out the door! burself ix 
~ Gretchen And has left a pretty mess. Much thanks i gray 
Music — “Kamennor-Ostrow” — Rubenstein for all my care! He may freeze now! Mare a 
Ugly Duckling Here I will hide in this underwood and 





ACT III I’m nearly dead with fright. What shall I do? It is 9 ive ever 

. | , cold out herein thesnow. I shal] freeze. Bt Ducl 
ae A seo aaa Font. A Pesent's Het. Snow Birds of the Woods Hide your head under your wif; Mm. 

; y poor thing! lhe Ne: 

SCENE 1—The Peasant’s Hut Juniper Creep well under my Jow branches Here it Mutiful ; 


oe is good and warm. The sharp winds cannot g:' you. er tho’ 

Hans, the Peasant, Gretchen, his Wife, John and Henry, Squirrel When this snow melts get a good pil: of sticks, is not 
the Ugly Duckling, Birds of the Woods, Sparrows, the Juniper eaves, and moss, and make a bed under the tree. We wil Mtg Du 
and the Squirrel. » help you get them. an by | 


Hans This is the third snow we’ve had this week. The Sparrows We will bring vou some food and - leer YOUN The Sw 
pond is frozen to-day. Thewindhas blown the snow off y, sc al Keep a shed enrt in spite of the ../d! Wellitbe one 
it. It will soon be time to cut some ice; but not in such wij] ask the Wild Hares to let you come to their “ollow it HM toget 
fierce winds. I like a cold still day for that job. What 4, old tree-trunk. Good-bye! Peerkin 
is that sticking out of the pond? I must go see. Well, ad for y 
it is lucky I have good eye-sight. A poor, frozen thing! Mosic — “Song Without Words” — Mendelsso/ veld 
Y'll hurry home{with it. Here, Wife, is a Bird I found in “To Spring” — Greig 
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ACT IV 


Spring. The Park. Apple trees in 
. A lake bordered by green trees 
snd lilac bushes blooming. 


Scene 1 The Crystal Lake in the Park 


The Larks, The Ugly Ducklings, 
Three Swaits, The New Swan, Peterkin, 
nd Elizabeth. 


The Ugly Duckling Oh, how glad I 
am that the winter is over at last and 
ing is hi re! Llove to see the larks 
jy from the fields and hear their sing- 
ing, There go a flock now! Hear 
them! (A few strains from “ Hark! 
fork! the Lark”’ — Schubert-Liszt.) 
We sing to the sun; 
When the new day begins 
From the fields we rise up 
On glad golden wings. 
We sing to the sun! 


I love just the warm air and the 
nt sunshine. One must be 
y when the world is so full of 
pauty. I could not have’ found a 
more beautiful spot when I left the 
faand tried my strong wings. Just 
mat I like best—a beautiful Jake, 
ith the green trees all around it; 
and apple-blossoms and lilac blooms. 
What bird could ask for more? I 
il go down, to the lake. There come 
bree beautiful white Birds through the 
meses. Now they are entering the 
mtr. They float solightly. I know 
rare the same Birds I saw flying 
wuth to the warm Jands last fall. How 
[love them! I will fly to those royal 
Birdsand if they should kill me because 
am so ugly, so much the better. I 
wild rather die through them than 
pinched by the Ducks, hacked by 
i Hens, kicked by the Poultry Maid, 
W freeze in the winter. Now they 
eme and they are coming towards 
. Beautiful Birds, I ask only to 
| 
The Swans Die! Why should you 
at todie! Who would think of giv- 
gup, this beautiful May morning? 
The Ugly Duckling All the Ducks 
i Hens and everybody pinched and 
ted me because I was so ugly. 
The Swans Ugly! Take a look at 
mself in the water. You are not 
gray lanky Bird of your youth. 
muare a full-grown magnificent white 
h and the most beautiful one I 
ever seen. You must never ex- 
Ducks and Hens to know a 


The New Swan And am I really as 
itiful as I look in the water? I 
her thought I could be lovely. It 
Snot matter if I was hatched 
mg Ducks now that I know Iam a 
t by birth. 

The Swan. We love you! Come 
beone of us and we will swim and 
together. 

erkin and Elizabeth Were issome 
fforyou, Swans. Peterkin, there 
‘new one! Yes, Elizabeth, there 






is anew one! Tell Mother! 
him some cake! 
loveliest! 

The Three Swans We bow our 
heads to the youngest and fairest 
among us! 

The New Swan I am so _ happy! 
Once I was so wretched and sad be- 
cause everybody made fun of me and 
persecutedme. Now everything seems 
to sing praises and Jove me. The 
world seems a very wonderful place. 
The lilacs seem to say, “Our fragrance 
is for you.” The Sun shines down 
at me so that I must puff out my 
feathers and return thanks. I never 
dreamt of so much happiness while I 
was the Ugly Duckling! I must sing 
out my joy: (A few strains from Birds 
of Passage — Poldini.) 


Throw 
The new one is the 


I sing to the Sun, 

So happy am I; 

I sing to the lilacs 

And apple blooms fair, 
Green grass, crystal lake, 
My new brother Swans, 
The Children, my friends. 
I sing to them all, 

So happy am I! 





Teachers Wanted—U. S. Govern- 
ment Jobs. $100 to$150.a Month 


The tremendous work of the war and 

thé necessity of replacing men called to 
the colors, is compelling the Government 
to prefer women, in filling the thousands 
of places now open. These include many 
wonderful opportunities for teachers at big 
ray. 
We advise all readers who are interested 
to immediately write to Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. T223, Rochester, N. Y., 
for full list of United States Government 
positions now open to you and for free 
book describing these positions. 


NO APPETITE—LITTLE SLEEP 


Symptoms of a Run-down Con- 
dition, We Have a Remedy 


We ask every weak, run-down teacher 
to try Vinol, with the understanding that 
their money will be returned if it does not 
re-establish their health. Letters like the 
following give us confidence. 

“T am in the millinery business and on 
my feet most of the time. I got so weak 
and run-down that I lost my appetite and 
was unable to sleep, had a severe chronic 
cold and lost my color. I learned about 
Vinol through a friend, and within three 
weeks after taking it I noticed an improve- 
ment, and soon gained in weight, health 
and strength. I am recommending Vinol 
to my friends and they also speak highly 
of -¥ Catherine Hoar, West Chester, 

In hundreds of cases where old-fashioned 
cod liver oil, emulsions, and other tonics 
have failed to restore strength and health, 
Vinol has succeeded, because while it con- 
tains beef and cod liver peptone, iron and 
manganese peptonates and glycerophos- 
phates, its good work is not retarded by 
useless grease and oil. 

For sale at the leading drug stores 
everywhere. Trial Samples Free. 

Chester Kent & Co., Boston, ‘Mass. 











FOUR NEW COURSES 


for 


Elementary School Teachers 


in Reading, Geography, Natural 
Science and General Methods. 
These and over 400 other profes- 
sional and academic courses may 
be taken by correspondence. All 
courses are now available and all 
command credit. For full infor- 
mation write to 


Che University of Chiraga 
(Div. 12) Chicago, Illinois 
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Dreamland Sea 
Ethel H. Chesterfield 


When I go sailing every night ’way in the Ship o’ Dreams, 

A soft wind fills the sails and in the sky a round moon beams; 

It’s such a sweet and spicy breeze and blows so clear and free 

My es a like a swallow when we’re crossing Dream- 
and Sea. 


" 
4 





Soon, soon, we come to Dreamland Isles, so fresh and 
emerald green, 

Where lesson books and grown up folks are hardly ever seen, 

For only those who understand how hard it is to be 

A quiet, good, hard working child, can cross o’er Dream- 
land Sea. 


There’s Jumping Jacks and clowns and dolls and Jots of 


othe: toys, 

And every night they come alive and play like girls and 
boys; 

There’s Teddy Bears and polliwogs, and it’s such fun for 
me 

To play with them at leap-frog on the shores of Dreamland 
Sea. 


We tell long tales, and romp and play until the morning 
comes, 

And then I have to.say good-bye to all my little chums; 

They wave and smile and kiss their. hands and call aloud 
to me: 

“We'll watch for you this evening crossing over Dream- 
land Sea!” : 
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The. Romping-rope Ga ne 


Florence Ellis Shelby 


HILDREN stand in circle, each holdin strip of 
colored cloth about three-quarters of a ,ard long 
by three or four inches wide. Let ther ‘ie these 
strips together; each child tying one © d of hig 

to one end of strip held by child at his right (double 
knot), thus making a rope. 
Here’s a rope all tied in knots, 
See me hold it tightly. 
It was tied by little tots, 
And round we dance so lightly. 
Corvus 
Round and round and round we go, 
Holding on so tightly. 
Round and round and round we go, 
Dancing — Oh, so lightly! 
Now let every other child slip inside the circie as they 


sing : 


Every other little duck 
Jumped into the puddle, 
But they thought it was good luck 
All swimming in a muddle. 
Chorus —as before om tiptoes 


Nextjlet them face out, reaching arms back to hold rope 
— as they sing : 


Now we turn our faces out 
And round the ring go swinging. 
Don’t you hear us laugh and shout, 
And don’t you hear us singing? 
Chorus 


Facing in again, the words themselves indicate action: 


‘ 
Hold it high, and hold it low, 
Then hold it straight before you, 
Hop up and down upon your toe, 
Then bend your knee as I do. 
Chorus 


Imitate churning in next stanza. 
hands and look at clothes, as if all spattered up. 
line hold out imaginary pat of butter: 


Third line spread out 
Fourth 


Now we're churning up and down 
Trying to make butter, 

Each one spattered like a clown, 
And here’s a pat of butter. 


Chorus 

The next stanza is, perhaps, better out-of-doors, though 

itcan be managed with a few children, in kindergarten o 
room or on platform. It represents a street car. 

All get inside the rope in two rows holding to rope with 

one hand. One boy alone in front is motorman and leads 

them around in as large an oval as space permits, singing: 


Trolley-riding is our next stunt, 
Looking out the window, 

See the motor-man in front, 
A nickel is the fare —Oh! 


Cnrorvus 


Through the streets we rattle on, 
The gong is sounding jolly; 
Won’t you joy-ride upon 
The kindergarten trolley? 





wm 
~ 


‘And the soldiers shouted and tossed their 
And the women waved kerchiefs too, 
As the first flag floated on the air, 
With its red, and white, and blue.” 
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WEE: STER’S [ied f 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


lisa universal question answerer? 


400 ,00¢ Vogsitery Terme, 2700 Pages. 6000 Illus- 
trations. Colored Plates. 30,090 Geographical Sub- 
| jects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 


Type matter is equivalent to that ofa 
Ife 
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15-volume encyclo 
Regular and India-Paper Editions. 


| Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third 
ll Edition. A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 
Illustrations. 100,000 Words and Phrases. 

|| WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE, anew 
| booklet, ‘‘Use of the Dictionary — Games 








with the Dictionary.” 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. i 
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' SIMPLIFY YOUR 
TEACHING PROBLEMS 


Increase the effectiveness of your efforts and 
at the same time improve your position 


With a view to making these results possible for 
its teachers the State Department of Education 
of Minnesota retained Miss Theda Gildemeister to 
prepare a Course of Study and Manual for Teachers 
under her own copyright. 

So successful was the effort that it has received 
the endorsement of many authorities in the educa- 
tional field and it is pronounced as being unquestion- 
ably the most helpful hand-book ever prepared for 
teachers. You will particularly appreciate the unity 
and logical sequence resulting from the individual 
authorship of one who has a sympathetic under- 
standing of daily class room problems. 


Miss Gildemeister is recognized internationally as 
one of: the foremost writers and lecturers upon 
Educational Methods and Topics — while her posi- 
tion in practical work especially qualifies her to con- 
tribute this help to the teaching profession. 

Whether you have long experience or are just now 
taking -up teaching you will find the Minnesota 
Course of Study and Manual for Teachers an inval- 
wable aid in making your. work successful and 
appreciated. F 

We are confident that’ you: will consider this the 
aut valuable book that you have seen on this 
subject 


In attractive Cloth Cover, $1.25 
In substantial Paper Cover, «75 


JONES & KROEGER CO., Publishers 
Winona, Minn. 
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FOR BUSY WORK —— 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 


Put upin envelope, and makin, 
e, g 250 cards, about 
three-iourths of an inch square, printed on both 
sides, 500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 


Colors. 
Price, 15 cents, postpaid 


2|x]3[= 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
























































Nurseries of Patriotism 


Now as never before it devolves upon 
the Grand Army of School Teachers 
in Free America to instill in the minds of 
their youthful charges just what Old 
Glory stands for. With so many of our 
boys giving their lives in defense of all 
that the founders of the American Re- 
public secured for all mankind, the Stars 
and Stripes should be displayed in every 
school room. The flags of the Allies 
should be shown with them. 

Every son and daughter of Liberty 
is proud of Pershing’s Crusaders and the 
fight they are waging for Righteousness 
and Freedom. They are battling under 
the colors so dear to loyal hearts that 
the children of America shall not be made 
the pawns of a cruel Autocracy to whom 
childhood is merely the gateway to slavery 
and oppression. 

The Mail Order Flag Company of 
Anderson, Indiana, the pioneers in the 
movement to Americanize the schools, 
make it easy for every wideawake class 
in every school to secure without cost. a 
large flag to fly over the schoolhouse or 
to wave from the top of the flag-staff in 
the yard. Not only that, but they have 
a plan that will enable the scholars, by 
the exertion of a little effort in selling 
emblematic flag and portrait buttons, 
to secure sets of silk flags of the Allies 
for interior decoration. There are five 
of these beautiful flags, our own Americar, 
French, English, Belgian, and Italian. 
For schools that have flags, oil process 
portraits of Washington, Lincoln, and 
Wilson, a]l framed in gilt, are the rewards 
for selling these buttons. 

Every school room in America to-day 
should be a generator of patriotism. No 
people on earth have a greater privilege 
or a greater responsibility than the teachers 
of children. Now is the time to increase 
the love of country within their young 
hearts. It is well to keep the home fires 
burning and it is vitally essential that 
the flags that are typical of World Liberty 
should be exalted in every room that 
shelters loyal teachers and their young 
charges. The Mail Order Flag Company’s 
plan enables this to be done without ex- 


pense, 





War Opens Thousands of 
Government Jobs to Teachers 


All teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions 
to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write imme- 
diately to Franklin Institute, Dept. T220, 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing 
all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions 
open and giving many sample examination 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Organization 


marks the difference between uniformly suc- 
cessful results in teaching Penmanship and 
indifferent, temporary results. Investigate a 
school system where the Palmer Method Plan 
has really been followed. You will want the 
same results in YOUR schools. A postal 
card of inquiry to our nearest office is the 
first step in the right direction. Now is the 
time! 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 





















FOR EDucaTiowaL COLOR WORK 





free b 
SS) BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
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ALLAN, COMPACT, CONVENIENT 





For every subject — 
Poster or design 


CRAYOLA 


MARK 


ILL lend rich color and 
snap to drawings. 


ETTER and finer than ever. 
Smooth and durable and of 
the right freeness for sketching. 


MaAPE in our regular assort- 
ments of 6 to 24 colors*in 
a box. 


WE shall be pleased to send 
you samples and color 
charts of any of the 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


For every use 


Wax Crayon 
Pastel Crayon 
Pressed Crayon 
Lecturers’ 
Chalk Sticks 
Dustless Crayon 
White and 
Colored School 
Chalk 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 Fulton St. New York 








questions, which will be sent free of charge. 























Does the new school year find us a little reluctant to 
begin again? The number of details in everybody’s day 
now makes it difficult to concentrate properly on one’s 
“job.” We all want to do so many things for which we 
have scant time, and the service overseas beckons to us 
all,even when we must forego it. To remain a plain house- 
keeper or mother or teacher under the circumstances is 
a bit difficult, and not nearly so picturesque as some other 
forms of service. Perhaps, however, this will not be true 
if we undertake our task this September as a service and 
not as a “job.” What is going to happen after the war 
is no less important than what is happening now. Possibly 
you can not have a very active part in the latter, but, if 
you are a teacher, your influence is going to be immensely 
effective in the future of your country. What do you 
want that future to be? Do you know yourself? Do 
you realize what kind of influence you are exerting on your 
pupils, considered as future citizens? If not, now is the 
time for you to think out these problems. Don’t regret 
that you must teach arithmetic and reading to primary 
children this year, when you would rather be serving with 
a college unit in France. Rejoice that you have a vision 
of the future and the rare opportunity not merely to write 
it in cold words, but to stamp it on living hearts and brains. 

There are certain very definite forms which this social] 
service of the teacher’s should take, and some of them are 
suggested in this issue of PRimaRy EpucaTIon. One is 
the duty of welding together — more quickly and effectively 
than in the past — the various elements of which our nation 
is composed. Only the teacher can shape this material 
into a great race having the same ideals of ethics and govern- 
ment, and proud of a common language. So let one of 
your first duties be to read the article on the Language 
League. Read it to your pupils, read it to your Mother’s 
Club, and be sure to join the League. Here at last is the 
means we have long sought for motivating our English 
teaching. From being the deadest subject in the curri- 
culum let it become the most vital and absorbing. If 
we emerge from this war with a new serise of the beauty 
and flexibility of our mother tongue and a_ heightened 
power to use it, thanks to the service of the teacher, the 
soldier will have accomplished no more for his country. 
This month tells you how to start, next will tell you how 
to “carry on.” 

Another service is that of seeing that our pupils become 
good little citizens now — not at some future date when 
they are twenty-one. We cannot any longer, for a variety 
of reasons, leave this task to the home. The teacher 
herself has got to look after her pupils physically and 
morally as well as mentally, and help them to be self 
dependent. Read Miss Leighton’s first article in this 
issue, and follow the others carefully and intelligently. 
If you have any specific difficulty write to Miss Leighton 
and tell her about it. 

Do not, of course, make the mistake of letting war run 
as a motif through all your lessons, but do not neglect the 
motivating power of the things that are of paramount 
interest to us all to-day. This issue shows you how to 
use this interest in your arithmetic lessons, your drawing 
lessons, your cutting lessons, your story hour, your gym- 
nastics. From your room this year there should emerge 
real little citizens, with mental balance and self respect, 
who know what they mean when they use the words lib- 
erty and country, and who will not easily run after false 
gods in the future. 
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on crt 


on Democratic Elements Now Existing in 
American Education. 


Issued by the Sub-Committee on Course of Study of th 


Committe 
on*Superintendents’ Problems, National Council of Educ ation, 1913 
A questionnaire of great interest to teachers has just been issug 


by Dr. Claxton in an attempt to discover and emphasize existin 
democratic factors in American Education. It is to be hoped thaf 
teachers and supervisors will secure the questionnaire, read it ¢ 

fully and, if possible, furnish the information requested. Here is 
page of questions showing the type of information desired, with 
directions for sending replies. 


(Most of the following questions can be readily answered by 
crossing out the reply you do not wish to make. Kindly retun 
questionnaire to A. Duncan Yocum, College Hall, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Frrst SECTION. GENERAL MEANS FOR TEACHING Dewoc 
RACY. Does your system or institution use any 
of the following general means through which 
democracy may be taught? 


I PROVISION FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR THE SpEc- 
FIC TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY? Yes or no. 
1 Must teachers show proficiency in the study of civics 
beforeZbeing granted a certificate to teach? Yes or no. 


2 Do the following emphasize any large proportion 
of the democratic aspects of civics outlined under the Second 
Section of this Questionnaire: (1) a text prescribed for 
applicants for certificates? Yes or no. (2) An exani- 
nation syllabus or sets of old examination questions furnished 
in advance?;,gYes or no. 


3 Is training for the specific teaching of democracy a 
definite aim in required reading courses? Yes or no. 
(If your answer is yes, please send an outline of the course.) 


4 Is such training given through a series of lecture 
courses planned for teachers’ institutes or other meetings? 
Yes or no. 


5 -Are teachers given any financial aid or recognition 
for attendance upon summer schoo] courses? Yes or no. 


6 If so, are they recommended to take courses in the 
teaching of education, civics, sociology or economics? 
Yes or no. 

7 Have you made any other sort of provision for train- 
ing teachers for the specific teaching of democracy? Yes 
or no. (If so, briefly outline it.) 


II A Course 1n Community Civics? Yes or no. Num- 
ber of hours a year in first grade? Sec- 
ond? Third? Fourth? Fifth? ‘Sixth? 
Seventh? Eighth? First year junior high 
school? .Second year? Third year? 
Fourth year? § (Mark with an “e” any grade 
or year in which the course in community Civic 
is merely an elective.) 

8 In what years do use use a text-book in civics o 
civil government? 

Ill Tue “Lessons 1n Community AND Natiox.\t Lie” 
IssUED BY THE U. S. Bureau oF Epucamion? 
Yes or no. 

9 Is your work in community civics limite: to these 





lessons? Yes or no. 
10 Are they used as text-books by individua: 
Yes or no. 





pupils? 
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contains 
twenty-four 
story programs of 

three stories each, 
covering the following 
subjects :— 











The Home 
The Children 
The Family 
Clothing 
Food 

Toys 

Trade Life 
The Farmer 


Saint Valentine Day 
Easter 
Birds 
Summer 
Animals 
Fairies 
Fables 
Myths 
Birthdays 
Arbor Day 






Seventy-two stories— 
336 pages, beautifully 
printed and bound. 


Springfield, Mass. 

























4n-answer to the universal 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


centration and thought sequence. 


This book is based on a very definite and psychological plan 
of story programs, each containing three stories so arranged that 
while the form provides contrast there is no break in the con- 


tinuity of the theme. 


First is an Apperceptive Story, which brings the child into 
close and intimate touch with the theme because it speaks of 
the things he knows and of things he can do. The second, a 
story of Constructive Thought, appeals to the child’s reasoning 
powers; it takes him mentally afield and secures his voluntary 
attention. It is usually the long story of the three, and pre- 
sents the re-current thought in a broader way. The third is a 
Fanciful or Imaginative Story, selected to supply the necessary 
relaxation after the real substance of the story-meal, and is 


invariably a fitting climax to the group. 


The effect of this arrangement is a mental growth, a training 


in will, and a stimulus to connected thought. 


No schoolroom where story telling plays its important 
in the education and development of the child mind can a ord 
to be without this work. Many of the stories are new, and 
original with Miss Bailey, the others selected or adapted by her 
from famous authors. Not one of them is introduced without 


a definite aim and none will fail in its purpose. 
Price, $1.50, Postpaid 


Sold on the Bradley Money-Back Guarantee 
which means that if after buying this book you do 


not find it of real value to you and exactly as 
tepresented, you may return it within 

five days and your money 

will be re! 


ADDRESS THE OFFICE NEAREST YOU 
{ Milton Bradley Company, 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: ThomasCharlesCo. KansasCity: Hoover Brothers 
" Tosentet Geo. M. HendsyCo- Led. 


\NOTHER STORY 


> new in story telling books—some- 
Uo definite and original in conception and 
execution—including a series of fresh, vital 
stories, Originally grouped according to a care- 
fully considered plan, designed to at once 
entertain and to train the child mind in con- 
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Little French Children 


(Continued from page 413) 


The children enjoyed this story verymuch. No child 
wanted to havea dream like Jack’s. The children thought 
they: would like to go to France and see the little 
French children. We made tickets to France. Each 
important city between home and France was marked on 
the ticket. It took two cents to reach each city. Every 
time a child brought two cents his ticket was punched. 
When a child reached France he started home again. The 
children had a great deal of fun comparing their tickets 
each day to see who had gone the farthest. There was 
quite a contest on hand to see who would be the first one 
to reach France and then to see who would be the first 
one to arrive home. It was surprising to see how those 
little youngsters worked to earn their money. Within 
two weeks the three grades had raised eighteen dollars, 
which finished paying for the little French orphan. 





Little Citizens 


(Continued from page 427) 


soldiers, will help to bring in first aid treatment — in- 
struction in which should begin in the first grade and con- 
tinue through the school. 

The teacher, of course, gives physical exercises — let 
us hope these are so given that they do truly increase the 
health of the child. For the teacher’s own sake, she should 
take the “setting up” exercises that Congressmen took 
under Walter Camp’s direction. An illustrated book of 
these exercises, prepared by Mr. Camp, can be had free 
of charge on application to the Nationa] Security League, 
19 West 44th St., New York City, and the teacher will 
find the exercises ’ simple and helpful. She may wish to 
use them also for the children in addition: to or in place of 
what she has heretofore used. ~ 

Measure and weigh the children, if possible, and get 
charts showing what is the average weight of normal chil- 
dren at certain ages. Donot worry if they vary a bit—. 
but they should keep .near the normal weight if in health. 
Tell them how boys trying te enlist feed themselves so as 
to gain a few pounds in weight; tell them that setting. up 
exercises will. make them -tall— that men: have passed 
examinations for policemen by adding, through:such ex- 
ercise, the half inch or so required for their height. 

Our Little Citizens must‘ be kept’ healthy, and play is 
ane.of God’s ways of doing that. But if we dismiss them 
for/recess and: then ‘sit at‘our desks correcting papers fot 
that 15 minutes, they lose and .we'do too. Far better 
is.it if the teacher will go out into the playground and’ 
supervise the play. In fact, much of the extra physical 
training can be disguised as play. The boys would like« 
carrying the stretcher the length of‘the play-ground and 
bringing their patient to the “hospital”’ in the corner where 
doctors and nurses will attend to him. A “parade” with 
flags is profitable, especially if‘each room parades twice the 
length of the school-yard and. the judges decide which room 
paraded best and kept step and posture-correctly, etc. 
Of course, the play must be varied and this variety 
we are in duty bound to provide. Especially we must 
look to it that games are provided which will include all 
those children inclined “to stand around” during 
recess. Care again must be exercised to avoid urging 
a weak child, perhaps one with a weak heart, to play bois- 
terous games. 

September is cleaning up month after the summer in 
the gardens. Urge the little citizens to make school-yard 
and home-yard a neat, attractive place; emphasize that 
pleasant surroundings make for health. Try~to plan a. 


scheol walk or more than one during..this. lovely. month.:: 


If you make September a month of keen interest, the work 
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of the whole year will benefit by it. In the school walks 
mention the extra care we must take of clothes, now ‘hat 
our soldiers need so many. Little French, Belgian ind 
Serbian children are ragged. We must take care of urs 
and make them last as long as possible. Make the ‘joys 
see that no good little citizen will walk in puddles and -uip 
his shoes and maybe lay the foundation of deafness be. 
cause he caught cold from wet feet. 

Of course, our schools, especially our elementary schools, 
are happy places. Every teacher of to-day knows how 
sensitive the child mind is and what a blight fear _) cast 


on the intellect, so the children rest secure in her loving 
interest. They know they must behave and be good chil- 
dren, not because the teacher will vent her wrath if «hey 


do not, but because that is all there is to do. After all, 
when we sit down and think over the happenings o/ the 
day, we often see that a move in time.on our part would 
have prevented opportunity for naughtiness. Children 
are not angels — they will do wrong and teachers oust 
scold and punish, but the general atmosphere can be that 
of a happy home — only in such an atmosphere can healthy 
minds grow. 

“The cheerful heart doeth good like a medicine,’’ and 
in these war days we need cheerfulness. See to it that 
all the war work and war talk is constructive, not destruc- 
tive. Instead of stressing the hunger of Belgian children, 
tell how the pennies of American children are feeding 
them. 

Let the little children play at such relief work, the older 
children dramatize the canteen work, the providing of 
food for soldiers entrained; have pictures of the canton- 
ments and of the soldiers drilling and make all the health 
work a patriotic service. 

Have first aid drills, and as far as possible let boy scouts 
or girls you have taught do this demonstration. If the 
teacher will step back and let the children take the lead, 
they will learn to bear responsibility. An agile mind in 
a healthy body is what we all need, and the teacher 
can find a thousand ways to play the game of “ What would 
you do if—?” with little children. ‘’What would you 
rg if Johnny fell down the steps and got a nosebleed?” 

r “if Susie cut her finger?” or “if one of the children fell 
into the water?” Especially impress that with little chil- 
dren some one should immediately run and tell the parents; 
often children have been drowned and their little com- 
panions have been: afraid to tell the parents. With older 
children. the game is more valuable: The difference 


_ between. the efficient, educated man. and the inefficient, 


ignorant one is his foresight, his power to meet emergencies. 


: This power can be cultivated by such exercise of the imagi- 


nation.as will predicate-a possible- happening and plan a 
line. of conduct to meet it. 

‘We must, be mentally, physically and! spiritually pre: 
pared; a good motto for all of us is the Boy Scout motto— 
“Be Prepared’? — a motto which will help'u us to be patriotic 
and: be: healthy. 








| 
PRIMARY EDUCATION LATE? 


We Must Request Our Subscri- 
bers to be Patient in War Times. 


Weaim to have PRIMARY EDUCATION printed 
and placed in the mails between the fifteenth anc 
the twenty-fifth of the month PRECEDING pub 
lication, but the transportation of the country is s« 
overburdened, that postal deliveries are serious!) 
delayed, even on first class matter. We can onl) 
ask our subscribers to be patient. Wait at least 
until the 2nd or 3rd of the month of publicatior 
before writing about uon-receipt of your magazin: 
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; My City 
Whe is it makes my city — not her 
° ywers, 
f Her marts or wharves, her teeming tene- 
y rents. 
, Thes. be but parts, something transcends 
€ rem all, 
d Aspirit thing — an essence, genius, soul — 
n Which wakens through her moil to con- 
t ‘jousness, 
t And whispers to her peoples, that she 
z ives. 
All chose that love her she bids band 
hemselves 
To work together that she gain in grace, 
t To work together that she stand secure, 
“ ’Gainst evils which would rob her of her 
\ ame; 
g To work, until each worker come to see 
Her very self as builded not of stone, 
r But a vast structure made of conscious 
clay 
; And dently voiceless only to the dumb. 
4 This living thing, my city seems to me — 
. So proud she stands—so splendid on 
her hills. 
s — James Parton Haney. . 
: 
1 In the Garden 
c A bird came down the walk; 
He did not know I saw, 
J He bit an angle-worm in halves 
. And ate the fellow, raw. 
l ' 
E And then he drank a dew 
; From a convenient grass, 
: And then hopped sidewise to the wall 
To let a beetle pass. 
. He glanced with rapid eyes 
That hurried all abroad — 
They looked like frightened beads, 
; I thought, 
1 He stirred h’s velvet head 
Like one in danger, cautious, 
3 I offered him a crumb, 
\nd he unro'led his feathers 
And rowed him softer home 
Than oars divide the ocean, 
Too silver for a seam, 
Or butterflies, off banks of noon, 
Leap, plashless, as they swim. 
— Emily Dickinson 
Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 a Month 
Al teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of positions are to be filled at from 
$1200 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those 
interested should write immediately to 
Fran\lin Institute, Dept. T221, Rochester, 
N. Y.. for sch edule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions open and giving many 
Samp'e examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


GS Beacon Street, 


Boston. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


REGISTER NOW. 





™ TEACHER'S EXCHANGE 


Of Boston, 
120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 





POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


MARION, IND. 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address 














SCHE RM c RHOR TEACHERS’, AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
366 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK people. 





Between 34th and 35th Sts. 
Established i855 Cuartes W. Mutrorp, Prop. 


We register only reli- 
able candidates. 
to school officials. 


Services free 





EDUCATORS-AGENC 


Our Personal Service a Distinguishing Characteristic 


Ask for list of vacancies to be filled before September 1, 1918 


A. P. Goddard, President 
Y. M. C. A. Building, 
19 South LaSalle Street, 


Chicago, III. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ *AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., W. W. Andrews, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





(Continued on page 473) 





| I will tell you 


How to Reduce 


OR TO 


Put on Flesh 


How often have you said, “If I could only put on 25 
pounds!’ or ‘“‘My! How I'd like to be rid of this Fat!" 
Do you realize that you can weigh just exactly what you 
should by following my easy scientific directions in the privacy 
of yourroom? And you will be stronger and look younger as 
you change your figure. 


The medical magazines advertise my work. Physicians’ 
wives and daughters are my pupils. 


No Drugs— No Medicine 


I have devoted fifteen years to this work. Over 80,000 re“ 
fined, intelligent women have not only regained health, vitality 
and perfect figures and carriage, but they have learned how to 
keep both. 


Scores of my pupils have been relieved of all sorts of chronic 
ailments that probably now afflict you. 


Drop me a line and I will explain, without aun, the 
method by which you can improve your figure; build up your 
vitality; strengthen your nerves; secure perfect control; and 
flood your entire life with the joy of perfect health. 


If you tell me your problems I'll write you frankly what 
you Can expect. 
My services are personal to you. Y our case will be individu- 


ally handled. Iam at my desk from 8 to 5 daily, studying 
my pupils’ cases. May I help you? 


Send for illustrated Booklet showing you how to stand cor- 
rectly; or, better still, write me a letter describing your par- 
ticular case — I will respect your confidence. 


Susanna Cocroft 


































Ifyou have any ofthe following derangements 
runaline through it and send to me: 


Excess Flesh in any part 


of boc 


y 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck 


or Arms 
Round Shoulders 


Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 


Poor Complexion 
Poor Circulation 
Lame Back 

Headache 


Lack of Reserve | 
Nervousness 
Irrita bility 
Constipation 
Indigestion 
Dizziness 
Weak ness 
Rheumatism 
Colds 

Torpid Liver 
Malassimilation 
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A. N. Palmer 


A THUMBNAIL SKETCH OF A VERY LIVE 
WrreE By C. T. CRAGIN 


A good deal of water has gone over 
the dam since I first met A. N. Palmer, 
then a slim, pale-faced youth of eight- 
een, working his way through the old 
Bryant and Stratton Business College 
of George A. Gaskell of Manchester, 
N. H. Gaskell was an eccentric genius. 
His “Compendium of Plain and Orna- 
mental Penmanship” set thousands of 
young Americans to slinging ink, Palmer 
among them. The style of writing of 
that day was very different from the 
“Palmer Method” so much in vogue 
to-day. Full arm capitals, beautifully 
shaded on the downward strokes, and 
finger movement small letters, also shaded. 
It was pretty to look at, but would not 
now be tolerated. 

Then as clerk in a railroad office, and 
policy writer for an insurance company, 
he came in contact with fast writers, 
the men who take thirty-eight words a 
minute from the clickety-click of the 
telegraph instrument, and their like, 
and soon he began publishing a small 
paper devoted to muscular movement 


writing. He called it the Western Pen-- 


man and with it he went to Chicago and 
became a partner in a not very flourish- 
ing business college of that city. I met 
him there for the first time in several 
years, as I was on the road for the man- 
ufacturing house which employed me. 
He was as thin as one of Abe Lincoln’s 
split rails, but the Western Penman 
came out every month, even if the editor 
dined on crackers and cheese, washed 
down by the water of Lake Michigan. 
Palmer went back to Cedar Rapids, be- 
came partner with S. H. Goodyear in 
the Cedar Rapids College and two 
years later bought out the interest of 
Mr. Goodyear. For fifteen years, while 
the business college grew steadily, he 
wrote about and taught with untiring 
energy, muscular movement writing, 
rapid unshaded and legible as print. 


At first the public school superin- 
tendents would have nothing to do with 
the Palmer Method. They were wedded 
to the old copy-book with its steel en- 
graved copies so perfect that nobody 
could dream of such achievement 

In 1906 A. N. Palmer came to New 
York. His system is the adopted system 
of writing of greater New York, of Boston; 
of Chicago, and a long list of American 
cities to-day. 

Mr. Palmer has a fine residence at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and Mrs. Palmer 
is prominent in social and Club life. 
Palmer spends a good share of his time 
in the metropolis with frequent trips to 
the Boston, Chicago, Cedar Rapids and 
other offices of The Method, and as 
far West as San Francisco. With- 
out capital, without moneyed friends, 
and without influence, except his own 
personal magnetism, he has built up a 
unique and a profitable business, has 
taught a practical method of writing to 
millions of young Americans, and thus 
added greatly to their earning power. 





The Catbird’s Song 


Ho, Catbird gray! Ho, ‘songster gay! 
Your notes are rolled like threads of gold 
All set with gems; 
And these unwound in gladsome sound 
Make up your song: and all day long 
Your music trilling, your gladness thrilling 
Has made me glad. 
—L.M. Hollingsworth 





The Wind 


What way does the wind come? 
What way does he go? 
He rides over water and over the snow, 
Through wood and through vale. and 
o’er rocky height 
Which the goat cannot climb, takes his 
sounding flight; 
He tosses about in every bare tree, 
As, if you look up, you plainly may see, 
But how he will come and whither he*goes 
There’s never{a"scholar in*England;that 
knows. 


Hark! over thejroofjhe?makes a ‘pause, 
And growls as if she would fix his claws 
Right in the slate, and with huge rattle, 
Drive them down like men in a battle; 
But let him range round, he does us no 
harm, 
We build up the fire, we’re snug and 
warm, 
Untouched by his breath, see the candle 
shines bright, 
And burns with a clear and steady light. 
Books have we to read — but that half- 
stifled knell — 
Alas! ’tis the sound of the eight o’clock 
bell. 


Come now, we'll to bed! and when we 
are there 
He may work his own will, and what 
shall we care? 
He may knock at the door — we'll not 
let him in; 
May drive at the windows — we'll 
laugh at his din; 
Let him seek his own home wherever it be, 
Here’s a cozy warm house for Edward 
and me. — Sel. 





A Cradle Song 


The days are cold, the nights are loi, 
The north wind sings a doleful song: 
Then hush again upon my breast, 
All merry things are now at rest 
Save thee, my pretty love! 


The kitten sleeps upon the hearth, 
The crickets long have ceased their 
mirth; 
There’s nothing stirring in the hou: 
Save one wee, hungry nibbling mouse, 
Then why so busy thou? 


Nay! stare not at that sparkling ligiit 
’Tis but the moon that shines so 
bright 
On the window-pane bedropped with 
rain, 


Then little darling! sleep again! 
And wake when it is day.—Sel. 





Three O’clock in the Morning 


What do the robins whisper about, 
From their homes in the elms and birches? 

I ve tried to study the riddle out, 

But still in my mind is many a doubt, 
In spite of deep researches. 


While all the world is in silence deep, 

In the twilight of early dawning, 
They begin to chirp and twitter and peep, 
As if they were walking in their sleep, 

At three o’clock in the morning. 


Perhaps they tell secrets that should not 
be heard 
By mortals listening and prying; 
Perhaps we might learn from some whis- 
pered word 
The best way to bring up a little bird, 
Or the wonderful art of flying. 


It may be they gossip from nest to nest, 
Hidden and leaf-enfolded; 

For do we not often hear it confessed, 

When a long-kept secret at last is guessed, 
That a Jittle bird has told it? 


What do the robins whisper about 
In the twilight of early dawning? 
Listen, and tell me, if you find out 
What ’tis the robins whisper about 


At three o’clock in the morning. 
oo Se 








‘Cultivate 
LY’ our 


Beauty 












OU can have a youthful 

Spee, complexion, 

magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, graceful neck 
and chin, luxuriant hair, attrac- 
tive hands, comfortable feet. You 
can remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, black- 
heads, strengthen sagging facial muscles— 
have comfortable feet, all through follow- 
ing our — 7 directions. Thousands have 
done so. No drugs, no waste of time. 
No big expense and quick results. Send yrs 
for latest free booklet containing many 
beauty hints and all about the wonderful work accom- 
plished by the 

GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 

Dept.19 624 South Michigan Ave., Chicag®, lil. 


(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work) 
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:s Counted Them? 


claws has our old cat?” 
“Who can tell me that?” 


| Harry, “everyone knows: 
ou have fingers and toes.” 


| Ethel, “she’th juth got 
ot and I think it’th plenty.” 


ertie, “just five times four; 


iwenty, no less, no more.” 


| Eddie, “that’s easy seen; 
count ’em —she has eight- 


h of their two hind paws 


four, and not five claws.” 


— St. Nicholas 
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build and fly. 


possessed by few, 
one of these, 
ir work, whate’er they do, 
ot wealth and ease. 

— Sel. 
— Get Government 
War Jobs 


both men and women, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The “ADVICE TO CANDIDATES” of the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


101 TREMONT STREET, ----BOSTON, MASS., 


is “THE BEST | HAVE SEEN,” say a professor of education, a city superintendent, 
and a publisher. NEW ENGLAND TEACHERS CONSTANTLY IN DEMAND. 




















The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. : 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
NEW YORK—437 5th Ave. 
DENVER— Symes Bldg. 
SPOKANE — Peyton Bidg. 








“ Teaching as a Business’’ with chapters 
on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
third year. One fee registers in all. 

















TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU. 


Have hundreds of po. paying positions throughout the 
West. State qualifications and salary wanted in first 
letter. Enclose photograph. Free enrollment. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, A.M., Manager 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 38th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 


NO ADVANCE FEE prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


TWO OFFICES IN NEW ENGLAND 
Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calis from employers. 


C. WILBUR CARY, Manager GEORGE 8. LARRABEE, Manager 
Conn. Mutual Building, Hartford, Conn. Press Building, Portland, Maine 


NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC TEACHERS ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 








"ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DEnvEeR.COLO 











2A Park Street , Boston , Mass. 809 Title Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 514 Journal Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley , Cal 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 317 Masonic Temple, Deaver, Col. 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 


FOR BUSY WORK 


PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 a 600 SENTENCES — 25 CENTS 











|  Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





to — too — two 


I was late for the car, so I 
walked. any—no—Card No. 45 


Here is a partial list 






































ee i a i cry-cries—Card No. 21 
I think it was far done—did—Card No. 8 
walk. » every-very—Card No. 19 
Those children are for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
P how-who—Card No. 46 
" " - pew — hole-whole—Card No. 2 
wes i at sore, hear—here—Card No. 13 
It is rainy go out know-no—Card No. 5 
play. knew-new—Card No. 6 
, F . tneir—-there—Card No. 11 
on u paid much for your them-those—Card No. 28 
cents for 





This set of sixty cards is de- 








a stamp? | signed for busy work in language 
Yes, and buy stamps for —words spelled differently but 
me, 


pronounced alike—words most 

Reiss frequently spelled wrong. 
(Reduced Size of Sample Card) Packed in a neat cardboard box 

with index card making the location < of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 





| 
Will you give me 
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Determine to Get at Least One of the New Modern Methods 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 





DAILY LESSON PLANS IN ENGLISH 
By CAROLINE GRIFFIN. 
224 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Lesson Plans consist of wéekly outlines arranged by months — from 
September to June — for the first four years of school. They assemble an un- 
usual number of appropriate verses pod little stories, all chosen with reference 
to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for. children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find not 
only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatizing the 
material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature Study 
and Games. 

. The book is especially adapted to ‘the use of rural teachers, but no progres- 
sive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


LESSON PLANS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Katz K. O’Nemt and Ancic B. WarttIncTon 
256 pages. Price, 50 cents 
A needed book. It is a guide in number work and arithmetic, and supplies 
much drill on the tables, the lack of which leaves children inaccurate and in- 


efficient in arithmetic. Teachers wish for new ideas, new devices on short notice. 
This book on your desk will be a constant source of recreation and inspiration. 


DAILY OPENING EXERCISES 
By Samvet CLABORN ParisH. 
128 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


These Exercises are arranged by months, and consist of selected memory gems, 
mottoes, poems, songs, stories, and anecdotes for every school day in the year. 


THE FIRST FLAG 
and Other Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


In these days when love and reverence for Our Country and for the Flag of 
Our Country is being instilled into the boys and girls, teachers will greet this 
new volume with delight. _ . 

Directors of Playgrounds will also find the Marches, Drills and Dances just 
what they need for the Patriotic little performers. 


Price 50 cents 


HISTORY IN STORY, SONG AND ACTION 


By Fiorence M. MILLER 


Vol. I contains Lessons and Entertainments for September, October, Nov- 
ember, December, January, General and Local History. 

Vol. II contaims ms and Entertainments for February, March, April, 
May, June, General and Local History. 

The idea and purpose of this book is first to group material and outlines for 
history work in Primary and Rural Schools in a convenient form for the teacher’s 


In two volumes. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, Each, 60 cents, 


LANGUAGE GAMES 
A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech in Primary Grades 
By Myra Kine. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games seems to me to be an admir- 
able means to the end of forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
whict one has played repeatedly in his youth are not apt to slip away from him. 
Just so the habitual mistakes are by means of these games repeated and repeated 
in corract form so sucessfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the game that the 


correct form will keep — up as long as one lives. I know of no better way 
to impress these necessary lessons this. 


E. C. Moore, 
. Superintendent of Sschools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL 
By Myra Kinc 


Author of Language Games, etc. 


Illustrated. 128 pages. Price, 40 cents. 

It should be the work of both the school and the home to encourage and pro. 
tect the child’s natural hopefulness, fearlessness, and trustfulness in every possible 
way. 

One of the strongest aids in accomplishing this purpose is a generous use of 
carefully selected stories which, while of absorbing interest to the child, shall 

resent to his eager, receptive and easily-molded thought, ethical sons of 
asting benefit 

It is with the hope that they will prove helpful to children and to those en- 
trusted with their education and progress that these stories are published, 

STORY PLAYS FOR LITTLE ONES 
A Hand Book for Teachers 
By Emma M. Macutre, B. Ped. 
Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
These “Story Plays” have been chosen and written in their dramatic form to 


help the teacher in her choice of stories and to furnish the story chosen all ready 
for action. The plays in this little book furnish right action for the imagination 
by allowing the child to impersonate characters in the fables and fairy tales, 


A YEAR OF PRIMARY OCCUPATION WORK 
First Term Second Term Third Term 


By Etta Merrick GRAVES. 
Joint Author of “A Year Book for Primary Grades”’ 
Three Volumes. Price, 50 cents each. 


Vol. I—First Term — For September, October, November and December 
Vol. II1—Second Term — For January, Februrary and March. 
Vol. III — Third Term — For April, May and June. 


The author in this work carries the spirit of the kindergarten into the daily pro- 
gram, bringing primary teacher and kindergarten into intelligent co-operation. 

Of utmost importance is the systematic use. of “gifts’’ materials in the primary 
and the sequences must be carefully worked out to develop number, form, rhythm, 
balance, color, harmonies, and illustrative work. 


A COMPLETE HOLIDAY PROGRAM 
For First Grades 


By Nancy M. Burns and Mrs. Georce Nunniy 


Cloth. 264 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


The material in this volume has been compiled especially for teac!vers of little 


ones in the first grades. There are 264 pages of carefully selected recitations and 
songs for every occasion on which school celebrations are held, eac iy having 
its full quota of pieces particularly adapted for the little folks who are to take part 
in the entertainment. 
THE BOOK OF FOLK SONGS 

The wide use of folk games and dances in the school and on th rygreund 
is opening the eyes of teachers to the equal value of the folk song it ting and 
correcting musical taste. 

Especially do we commend this volume to country teachers w children 
are of varying ages. No other songs will so appeal to young and ilike and 
no other songs are so apt to be within the range of voices of differc:.: ages. 


Price 60 cents 
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BY 
HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 


Author of “‘Stories of Our Mother Earth,”’ etc. 

Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. 
Tested in the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. 
Home Geography has steadily risen in popularity. 

Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. Cloth, 60 cents. 
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| Stories of American History Showing Our Country’s 
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If Teaching Reading in 
FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


Request the Superintendent to Procure for you the 


ACTION, IMITATION 


OF STORY PRIMERS AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


AND FUN SERIES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 
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II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 


Three vols. Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens 
Chicken Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood 
The Seven Kids 


The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. 


FIRST READERS 


I. Puss-in-Boots 
Reynard the Fox 
The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. 


Three vols. Each, 30 cents. 


Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads 
Sleeping Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


2457 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 


18 E. 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


III. Hop o’ My Thumb 


Tom Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


Four vols. 





4 po 





I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


II. The Nixie Well—The Goat 
and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 
In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BEcKWITH. 


Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 

from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 

designed to interest and to develop a taste 

for ‘classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 

Cloth, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s Asop’s Fables Vols. I & II 


Illustrated. Largetype. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 


DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 




















Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 

A Dialogue Primer — First Year 
Edited, with additions, by JoHn Ruskin. 
Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 

Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents, 


Little Plays for Little Players 

For First or Second Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 
The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Dialogue Reader — Playing School 
For Second or Third Years 

By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 
This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 
These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 
They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 

For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 

impersonation. These little dialogues answer 

admirably this demand of childhood. There 

are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 


to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may le used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe ;ieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as « play. 





Cloth, 40 cents. 
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Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 
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